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Ideas and Poetry 


N George Moore’s recently published “Conver- 
| sations in Ebury Street,” Mr. de la Mare,-Mr. 
Freeman, and Moore himself discuss pure 
try, which they decide to be objective and en- 
tirely free from ideas personal to the writer. The 
favorites go down by ranks; Keats is discarded 
(did they forget “La Belle Dame sans Merci’? ); 
Browning and Tennyson drop into the basket to- 
gether; Poe and the Elizabethans triumph. Thus 
is pure poetry achieved by surgical operation. 
ses SF & 


The lover of poetry usually passes through three 
ages in his esthetic progress. At first he likes simple, 
gnsuous poetry made up of familiar emotions ex- 
pressed in figures readily grasped. Poetry tells him 
nothing he does not know, gives him no feeling he 
has not expressed, but by an elevation of tone, a 
fertility of comparison, and a pleasant music, it 
sheds a sunset glow over his everyday world. He 
likes “The Village Blacksmith” and “Auld Lang 





Syne.” 

In the second age of poetry the reader seeks for 
ideas. It is his mind that craves exaltation and his 
emotions are best reached through his intellect. He 
ponders Browning, discovers Donne, quotes Mere- 
dith and Emerson, tries to read Goethe in the orig- 
inal, and dismisses the merely beautiful with some 
contempt. , 

The third stage is further sophistication. We 
grow weary of ideas in poetry and seek only for 
emotional expressiveness. The line counts more 
than the thought, the image is an end in itself. We 
discard, with Mr. Moore and his friends, all Ten- 
nyson but “The Lady of Shalott.” Poets with a 
message give us nausea. ‘The Chinese lyric of pure 
image seems an ideal toward which English must 
slowly struggle. If we are to praise the poet, he 
must be a delicate receiving set upon which the 
pulse of the universe is recorded in patterns of sound 
whose delicacy depends upon a nicety in an instru- 
ment which ideas, philosophies, a message for hu- 
manity, might blunt or destroy. We ask of a poem 
not, what does it mean? but, what does it do? We 
detest both the logical and the obvious. 

This understood, it is easy to see why an age 
that pumped ethics and philosophy into its poetry, 
like the Victorian, loses friends among connoisseurs 
so quickly. ‘Time and the natural progression of 
taste both outmode it, unless, as in the eighteenth 
century, poetic taste is anaemic, and, like a starved 
animal, does not pursue its normal development. 
Easy also to understand the rich insistence of the 
pre-Raphaelites upon sense impressions. Easier to 
comprehend the high price in the contemporary lyric 
of the image, and of the fresh and striking phrase. 

Mr. Moore himself in his taste is pre-Raphaelite. 
Craftsmanship fascinates him, and he is a rebel 
against the art of moralizers who hurl badly forged 
thunderbolts. Pure poetry for him is poetry that is 
not subjective, mot ethical, mot ideological because he 
is weary of that kind. But a George Moore of the 
‘wenty-first century may cry aloud amid a profusion 
of lovely lyrics for pure poetry that is not objective, 
not empty of ideas, mot devoid of ethical tendency. 











The taste for poetry has a direct relation to the 
human need, It is not what goes into the poem but 
what comes out of it that determines success and the 
effect of poetry is conditioned by the temperament 
of the age and the reader. 

We may get purer poetry by freeing the poetical 
mind from morbid subjectivity, for confessions of 
Past sins or present passions and exhibitions of emo- 
tonal complexes characteristic of abnormal states are 
Owing wearisome. Lyric poetry has become a 
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Whim Alley 


By Hervey ALLEN 


Whim Alley once led into Danger Court 

Loud with the raucous talk of cockatoos, 

Where bearded Jews a-squat in alcoved shops 

Sat waiting like royal falcons in a mews. 

Softly as rain the voweled Portugese 

Fell fron their red-ripe lips with eastern news 
Of galleons whose names were melodies— 
Softly—between the shrieks of cockatoos. 

Who cared for royal navigation laws 

In Danger Court—for what the Soldan said— 
Or papal lines between the east and west? 
Abram out-Shylocked Isaac, with applause, 

And clutched the sweated doubloons to his chest, 
Whose late-lamented owners were scarce dead. 
For there were smugglers’ bargains to be made 
Where leaping arches looped along the walls, 
While sunlight smouldered down the long arcade 
And dizened into flame on Spanish shawls. 

And what the sequin brought in Louis d’or 

Was news—and rumors passed from Trebizond, 
While Rachel clinked brass anklets in a door 
With a straight glimpse of blue sea just beyond. 
Dark sailors passed with tang of wine and tar, 
And merchants in wide hats and wider fringes, 
And two black sambos smoked the same cigar 
Upon a chest with three locks and five hinges. 
Vanished in air! Those arches roof a cow, 

To parrots’ rings the frowzy hens resort; 

Whim Alley leads to less than nothing now, 

For only shadows dwell in Danger Court. 
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last refuge for private egoism in a more and more 
public world. Yet it is equally true that we may 
get finer poetry by an infusion of new ideas. Lucre- 
tius is not the less valuable because of his atomic 
theories and Wordsworth’s philosophy made him 
great so long as he remained a poet. Pure poetry is 
not poetry minus ideas, subjective or otherwise; it 
is synonymous with good poetry, whether evolution 
or a cherry blosson is its content and inspiration. 
But, of course, ‘the gentlemen in Ebury Street 
were quite right. They were making an anthology 
(soon to be reviewed in these columns) and some 
principle of exclusion was essential. De la Mare 
knew poetry well enough to quote freely and they 
restrained him with difficulty from recalling too 
much! 
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Romance 


By Frank SwWINNERTON 


HE word “romance,” as it is used now- 
adays, has no precise meaning. ‘The news- 
papers find it applicable to a matrimonial 
entanglement, a legacy to a servant, or the discov- 
ery of old bones. Publishers label any volume of 
incredible incidents a “romance.” We have “The 
Romance of Bookselling,” “The Romance of En- 
gineering,” “The Romance of Polar Exploration,” 
and the like. Similarly the term “romantic” has 
only the vaguest meaning. It is made to serve 
many purposes. “How romantic!” people say, 
when two young people marry a fortnight after 
their first meeting. “How romantic!” if an old 
coin is dug up in the garden. “How romantic!” 
if a widow dies on the anniversary of her late 
husband’s death. We may very well in the future 
have romantic murders and burglaries—a murder 
by candlelight would almost certainly be regarded 
as romantic; a burglary in which the thief stole 
only the clothing of a young baby would be the 
height of romance. And in itself this use of the 
words “romance” and “romantic” is an illustration 
of three or four different things. The first of 
these is the poverty of vocabulary from which jour- 
nalists, publishers and common people all suffer. 
The second is what is called the human “craving 
for romance.” Poverty of vocabulary causes 
words to become vulgarized and hackneyed, as 
“drastic,” “sensational,” “phenomenal,” “drama- 
tic,” etc., have become vulgarized and hackneyed. 
In such vocabularies there are no shades of mean- 
ing, because whatever word is used must instantly 
strike the attention. But the early result of vio- 
lence of epithet is verbal debility. Just so parents 
who threaten lose authority. In this way when 
we see upon a newspaper contents bill, or in a 
headline, ‘“‘Well-known author dies,” we know 
that the dead man is an author of whom we have 
never heard. ‘That is, in the end all extravagance 
defeats its own object. More—it leaves behind 
it a heap of exhausted words. They have lost 
meaning through misuse. 

The second point to be illustrated is the univer- 
sal desire for the strange. Apparently we must 
have strangeness, and if we cannot personally ex- 
perience unusual adventures—as few of us have 
the courage to do—we strive to have them vicari- 
ously. Men get drunk for several reasons, per- 
haps; but the most common reason is their desire 
to escape from dulness or sorrow. ‘They seek va- 
riety, having it firmly fixed in their minds that 
what they do in the ordinary way is tedious, and 
having learned that (although they may be plunged 
again into gloom the next day) they can escape 
for an evening by way of drunkenness. Drunk- 
enness is only one form of escape. There are 
many other kinds of sensationalism. ‘There are 
drugs. ‘There is sexual experience. There is the 
excitement of smart life which involves all these 
three things in varied measure. ‘There is religion. 
I have often thought that many religious people 
use religion not as a form of worship but as a form 
of sensationalism. There are all sorts of ways in 
which men and women seek escape. Most of 
them we can gloss under the head “craving for 
romance.” 

Just as the Catholic Church long ages ago re- 
alized the need of the human soul for confession 
and absolution, and as the psycho-analysts (their 
particular dogmatic principles apart) have freshly 
realized that need today, so it may be said that 
poets and tale-tellers, dramatizing their own es- 
capes, have realized and gratified the craving for 
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romance. Given the craving for escape, the means 
may be afforded in various ways. Sensation, emo- 
tion, the illusion of richer life, are what we all 
demand; and I think it might be said that the 
arts had arisen in response to that urgent demand. 
That is not to say that the arts are a kind of base 
merchandise. They are not. ‘They are perhaps 
the instinctive fulfilment of all sorts of impulses in 
the artist—the impulse to create, to assuage, to 
teach, to edify. Particularly to edify, because I 
do not think it is ever realized how much a part 
of the artist’s passion it is to please. Some artists 
(modern artists) think that pleasure is the last 
thing the artist should give; but Shakespeare did 
not think this, nor Jane Austen either. But all 
who have composed great music or painted great 
pictures or written great poems and stories have 
wished to create beauty, to diffuse their pity, to ex- 
hort, and to gratify man by all these gifts and by 
the liberation of their souls from bondage. Some 
have done it by extravagance, some by sublimity, 
some by intimate humor, some by irony and wit, 
some by radiant and exquisite presentation of love- 
liness. I do not pretend that these definitions are 
exhaustive, but they roughly embrace most of the 
writers and composers and painters that I can think 
of at this moment. And although, in a secondary 
degree, these artists have been (according to the 
convention of their time or to personal idiosyn- 
crasy) what are called “Classicists,” “Romantics,” 
or “Realists,” they have all, for the most part, 
cared less for schools and labels than for the kind 
of work that came most naturally to them. 

I have said that escape may be had in various 
ways, but the kind of liberation achieved by the 
artist is different from the escape enjoyed by the 
passive recipient of art. The liberation of the 
artist is akin to the liberation of the young mother. 
It is an escape, a relief; but the liberation is from 
an emotional experience, and not from boredom. 
No artist creates out of boredom; all artists create 
out of absorbing spiritual experience. And the 
person who is stimulated by art comes to escape 
He is the greedy baby bird, 
who stands with his beak open. ‘The parent artist 
has enjoyed the thrills of capture. In so far as 
the artist, besides conveying nutriment to the spirit, 
can communicate to the parasite the thrills of pur- 
suit and capture, he may be considered to be a 
romantic artist. It is the object of the classical 
writer to conceal his thrills, even if he can proper- 
ly be said to have enjoyed any. If the realist is 
a good realist he is equally a romantic, because the 
good realist also communicates his thrills. ‘The 
difference between the realist and the romantic is 
that the realist has sought his thrills nearer home. 
He is not a wild bird; he is only untamed. 

The earliest modern literature with which I am 
acquainted is romantic. ‘The medizval romances 
of love and friendship, that is, take us far afield, 
both geographically and spiritually. ‘Their con- 
ceptions of love and duty are poetic. It seems to 
me that they are still full of that fervor which 
took men to the East in the era of Crusades. The 
form in which these stories are told may be con- 
strained, as old handwriting seems to lack some- 
thing of the flowing freedom that comes of the 
fountain pen; but the keynote of all the stories is 
romantic love—a love that is a torture, a sensa- 
tional experience, a kind of martyrdom. It is ex- 
pressed in what used to be called “high-flown” 
terms, which may be a synonym for hyperbole. 
Love is lifted away from prose. It becomes poetry, 
or, if not poetry, rhetoric. 

In later developments of fiction—for it is grad- 
ually to fiction or to fact which reads like fiction 
that the terms “romance” and “romantic” have 
been more particularly applied in modern criticism 
—romance gave way before the sentimental and 
the naturalistic styles. Romance became bombast— 
progressing from the heroic to heroics. And, as 
life grew increasingly bourgeois, romantic emo- 
tion—that fervent confusion of the material and 
physical with the spiritual—became more remote 
from common affairs. For a time it was sub- 
merged. When the world became aware of the 
loss a strange revival occurred. It was a deliber- 
ate and mechanical revival. Romance for half- 
a-century became macabre and “mysterious.” To 
me, the romances of the eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century are ugly. They are not 
really romances at all, but essays in formula. 
Nevertheless, they represent something which lies 
at the bottom of the weakness, it seems to me, 
of modern “romantic” literature. Where there 
is no romantic inspiration, where “strange,” “wild,” 
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“hollow,” “sepulchral,” and “terrifying” things 
arise, we get down to the shallows of manufactured 
imagination. Ghosts, emaciation, chains, gibbets, 
groans—are not these things mere ugliness? They 
are unquestionably mechanical. ‘They are as far 
removed from poetry (for it was an age of pro- 
fessed reason) as possible. I see no beauty in the 
romantic revival in England, and little enough 
elsewhere. But in Germany there was an authen- 
tic flowering of the supernatural. It was what 
the English suburbs call “morbid,” but it arose from 
a genuine state of primitive superstition. It was 
a survival of what might be called folk romance, 
and not a sophisticated revival for those who sought 
relief from life and ennui in harrowed feelings. 

To be enchanted by an improbable tale of rhet- 
oric; to be harrowed by sham Gothic romances; 
and then to fall under the spell of a real tale- 
teller who was steeped’ in the past—that was the 
history of English readers. Sir Walter Scott was 
a creator, and he cast many of his inventions in the 
past. The novel of past times became, therefore, 
a “romance.” That was possibly accidental; but 
it weakened the power of real romantics, who 
were represented inr England by the author of 
“Christabel” and ““The Ancient Mariner.” It be- 
gan to be assumed that the romantic age was of 
long ago, that the nineteenth century was prosaic 
and materialistic. This seemed true enough at the 
time, no doubt, yet the period is romantic enough 
to us nowadays, veneered by time. We then had 
the cleavage in definition which had previously been 
arbitrary. A romance became a story of unlikely 
incident set in a scene at least fifty years old, in 
a different country or a distant part of the country. 
There need be no fervor in it, either religious or 
amorous, but there must be no resemblance to or- 
dinary life. Scott did not conform to this religious 
law, but the proof of it is that Scott is now known 
as a historical novelist. Where he is read at all 
nowadays the fact is ignored that he was not al- 
ways historical, that his was rarely that fervid, 
crusading “romantic” spirit of the earliest roman- 
cers, but merely the active imagination of a great 
novelist who threw his gift into the themes and 
periods amid which his mind most easily moved. 
Nothing could be more false regarding Scott than 
the epitaph pronounced upon him by Robert Louis 
Stevenson—“A great romantic; an idle child!” 

Nevertheless, Scott left upon English fiction this 
mark, that a novel of historical scenes and persons 
is a romance. English novelists have ever since 
worked upon this assumption. A novel is a domes- 
tic or psychological chronicle. A romance is a 
strange or bizarre narrative of happenings in older 
times or in a strange quarter of the earth. A ro- 
mance is something one reads in order to be taken 
away from “the sordid realities of everyday life.” 
No book dealing with ordinary happenings can pos- 
sibly be a romance, because the word “romantic” 
means “antique” or “fake” as well as odd. When 
Stevenson came into the realm of invention with 
his gracefully-written tales, romance became “pic- 
turesque,” and Stevenson again has had his influence 
until the present day. Romances are better writ- 
ten than they were before Stevenson, but they are 
creatively inferior. Stevenson was a great and 
elaborate inventor of play, and for him romances 
were games. ‘They were, in his case especially, es- 
capes from reality. Being an invalid with a love 
of derring-do, he lived again as the vigorous heroes 
of his books. He it was who made pirates and 
buried treasures practicable copy for the romantic 
novelist. Defoe had seen the desert island, and 
other writers had buried treasure upon it; but Ste- 
venson developed the chart and the blind man, the 
color and ring, and air of braggadocio. For him 
the air was the thing. He loved prose as a pliable 
instrument. He savored his own invention as 
few writers have ever done. He was one of those 
novelists who are known as “cunning craftsmen.” 
And, taking his recipe, the writers of picturesque 
romances since Stevenson have all been cunning and 
crafty men, but they have not increased the pres- 
tige of the romantic novel. They may have di- 
verted the stream of romance into sensationalism, 
but they have sacrificed all to crime and popularity. 
They have made it possible to define the modern 
romance as an improbable series of inventions to 
be read for entertainment alone. An escape, cer- 
tainly, for some readers; -but less an escape than 
a distraction; and at times less a distraction than a 
mere swimming of the eyes and the judgment. 

Is it any wonder that the modern romance is 
something no more moving than a hired suit of ar- 
mor? Stevenson could make it rich in entertain- 


ment, because he had great enjoyment, because he 
played a game with relish. But he externalizeg 
romance. His characters said and did things byt 
they did not feel them. He did not wholly ex. 
ternalize romance himself, because he was a writer 
of extraordinary talent; but to those who followed 
he made it an affair of trappings, of dresses and 
swords and oaths and odd properties. A pirate’s 
red handkerchief, a smuggler’s boat, an island, guns, 
darkness, duels by candlelight in quaint costumes, 
a famous name... these things are trappings, 
They have an effect upon the naive imagination, 
They quicken our heart-beats, because we desire 
romance. But they are not of the stuff of romance 
as those believe who are instinctively romantic, 
They are cunning affairs, and we respond to them; 
but we are not transported, not “rapt clean out of 
ourselves,” in Stevenson’s own phrase. When we 
are rapt clean out of ourselves it is by absorbed con. 
viction that what is set down really happened. We 
accept the author’s version without questioning his 
details. Stevenson loved the detail, because he prided 
himseif upon it. We love the detail in Stevenson’s 
case, because he loved it. But that is not true ro 
mance. We do not believe the book. We read 
it, but we do not grant it permanence, because we 
know it is not true. ‘True romance may lie any- 
where, because real romance is reality itself. We 
arise each morning to real romance. If we say 
that reality is humdrum, that is an admission of our 
own imaginative bankruptcy. It is not a justifica- 
tion of the picturesque lie as art. 

What, then, is real romance? Does it consist 
of the invention of happenings which are unfamil- 
iar? Of scenes in other quarters of the earth than 
our own? I cannot think so. We have had Con- 
rad writing of strange deeds in strange places, and 
I agree that Conrad’s books are romantic. But 
they are romantic because Conrad believed and 
makes us believe in the importance and reality of 
those actions and those scenes which he described, 
It is not their strangeness that makes them roman- 
tic; but their air of being customary and credible, 
They are romantic because they are made to seem 
common. We do not yield our judgment for the 
sake of escape; we read and believe because we 
must. It is thus to be suggested that the romantic 
is an attitude of the spirit. Conrad at his best isa 
great novelist, because he creates from his imag- 
ination. He is not cheating us. He is not when 
he takes up the pen, exemplifying a kind of life or 
a vision of life which he knows to be false. He is 
not entertaining us with his tongue in his cheek. 
He is, on the contrary, an artist. He is revealing 
his own romantic vision, which for him is reality. 
I should say that exactly in the degree in which a 
novel has been truly imagined it will be believed. 
It will be romantic because it will be true. We 
escape in Conrad as we escape in Beethoven or in 
Shakespeare—for no base motive of escape, but 
because we are irresistibly seized. It does not oc 
cur to us to label the great artist romantic, although 
he must be so, because in his best work he transcends 
any definition of romance and reveals to us in it 
true colors that which we spiritually recognize to 
be life itself. Life transfigured, translated indeed, 
but recognizably life. Life that satisfies that ref- 
erence to essential truth which lies far deeper within 
our hearts than our theories and definitions. The 
dealers in Brummagem romance, like the deales 
in gimcrack emotion in any art, invite definition. 
They produce their goods openly as stimulants 
drugs, good warm blankets for the heart, fireworks 
for the soul. They might catalogue their offers: 

1. Very Good Escape. Latest style. $2.00. 

2. Real Romance. 400 pages in which the 
hero, oft discomfited, wins the heroine in 
the end, gains title, wealth, and all bonus 
benefits without risk to himself. $2.00. 

3. Extra Special Dope. Op. 43. Guaran- 
teed to produce that self-complacency which 
follows a notorious good deed. $5.00. 

And so on. But these are marketable goods. They 
may be escapes for their manufacturers, but the 
will not last. They are as much a product of the 
hour as the romantic marriages, romantic murders 
romantic engineering and bookselling, romantic leg 
acies to lady’s-maids, and romantic mincing-mr 
chines (which after all do no more than transfor 
cold mutton into something very like hash). 

they are only drugs for the debilitated. They maf 
distract, but they cannot give us life. Their ingre 





dients, if not palpable or declared, are to be gu 
Gold and colored paints are among them, and # 
is water. But the prime ingredient, without whi 
they could not exist for a moment, is sugar. 
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Mr. Huxley’s Interludes 


YOUNG ARCHIMEDES. By Atpous Hux- 
LEY. New York: George H. Doran. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


ERY diverse in matter, and in manner 

\ facile, gracious*and unhurried—some of 
them slight, the occupation only of an ar- 
tistic moment, others elaborated with the patience of 
a craftsman cutting an agate—these six stories, one 
fancies, have been interludes in Mr. Huxley’s work. 
Pleasantly, they lack that weighty sense which in- 
yests the work an author sends forth with all flags 
fying, challenging judgment. ‘They will, says the 
book jacket, “recruit Mr. Huxley’s audience, al- 
ready so large.” They should do that, and they 
should take a place on the library shelf devoted to 
the more distinguished among distinctly modern 
books. 

It is a book that will be pleasant reading to those 
who love the language, who appreciate a texture of 
speech competently woven and of rich color and 
design. Here, too, is an observer detached yet un- 
derstanding, one who sees much and well, an un- 
derstander of hearts, wielding irony and pity, and 
both with restraint. 

The tales are uneven in quality, as in length. 
“Hubert and Minnie” has its unemphasized poig- 
nancy; a brief meeting of the puppy love of a very 
young man with the desperate infatuation of a 
heart-starved older girl; the dénouement rather un- 
usual in that he flees at the moment of her sur- 
render. 

“The Portrait” is a delicious, and doubtless vera- 
cious exposure of the wiles of art dealers of a cer- 
tain class, and incidentally it includes as deft a 
romantic yarn as we have read for some time. 
“Fard” is the merest sketch, good, but defective in 
that after all it is no story. This fault appears 
much aggravated in two of the ott and longer 
pieces. “Uncle Spencer,” the first and longest, is 
several stories, yet no story. One hundred and 
thirty-seven pages hold your interest despite faults 
of style not apparent in the other tales, only to 
bring you suddenly up against a perversely cryptic 
ending. You feel cheated. It has been a long 
climb, not without interest, but you are unprepared 
to have your guide leave you flat on a bare summit 
with the remark that after all there is nothing to 
see but scenery. By every standard, having listened 
to your story-teller so long, having been led to the 
point where by every recognizable characteristic you 
should be rewarded with a climax and solution, you 
are entitled to some indignation when he simply stops 
abruptly. It is all very modern and clever, no doubt, 
but you have a stubborn conviction that when an 
author really has a story, he tells it. On the long 
rambling road you have travelled from the day 
when the boy and his uncle ate shrimps in the rail- 
way coach, you have, indeed, had many illuminating 
glimpses of life, of character. But it is much too 
long, and this because, among other reasons, the 
author has said many things over and over; a curi- 
ous, irritating fault of this one tale only. “Little 
Mexican” is much more sharply etched, moves with 
much better vitality—but ends even more perversely. 
You have the story of the very interesting young 
Count and the very delightful old Count inter- 
woven, their purposes, their problems, their trials 
put before you, and then you come bang against 
the end in a scene where the old Count has sud- 
denly recovered his gaily licentious vitality, but 
how and why—and what of the young Count—are 
matters the author does not deign to disclose. 

The title story—“Young Archimedes”—is a thor- 
ough delight, a little masterpiece, a composition so 
rounded, articulated, gracious, that it has a kind of 
melody, it is like music, something for flutes and 
violins. It opens with certain descriptions of moun- 
tains, and the play of the life of sunlight and shadow 
over mountains and valleys, which are as subtly 
veracious as the present reviewer, a lover of and 
brooder upon mountains, can remember to have 
read, ever. Of many magic passages, consider this: 
_ As the afternoon wore on the landscape emerged again, 
it dropped its anonymity, it climbed back out of nothing- 
hess into form and life. ... The level light, with its 
attendant long, dark shadow, laid bare, so to speak, the 
anatomy of the land; the hills—each western escarpment 
shining, and each slope averted from the sunlight pro- 
foundly shadowed—became massive, jutty, and solid. Little 
folds and dimples in the seemingly even ground revealed 
themselves. . . . And as the sun expired on the horizon, 
the further hills flushed in its warm light, till their illumined 


nks were the color of tawny roses; but the valleys were 
already filled with the blue mist of evening. .. . 


The tale is of a beautiful Italian peasant boy who 
thrilled to the beauties of music and mathematics. 
It would be pleasant to quote, say, the description 
of Guido’s sudden rapture when he first heard the 
slow movement of Bach’s Concerto in D Minor; 
space forbids, but—there is the book itself which 
should be possessed by all lovers of the beauty, of 
the wonder of life, beautifully transcribed. 





An Angry Novel 


SOME DO NOT. By Forp Mapox Forp. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by JosEPH Woop Krutcu 


stroys it, yet passion and anger are certainly 

related states of mind. ‘The latter, of 
course, is personal and concerned only with self, 
while the former has detached itself from the ego 
and embraced a “cause” or an idea, but it is doubt- 
ful if it ever begins except as a sense of personal 
wrong. That Milton would never have conceived 
his passion for freedom of speech or for the right 
of divorce if those passions had not begun as the 
anger of a strong man thwarted, is a commonplace, 
but there are other and subtler examples. Because 
Strindberg was unhappy in his personal relations he 
came to see the whole world in terms of his own 
exasperation and many a writer suffering under the 
smart of even an illusion of persecution has become, 
because of that, the passionate defender of a race, a 
creed or, perhaps, of humanity itself. Nor does 


Pp ASSION makes a work of art and anger de- 
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Lithographic Portrait of Joseph Conrad 
By Carton Moorepark. 


the nature of the origin detract from the importance 
of the thing produced—perhaps indeed nothing is 
more fundamental in artistic creation than this 
process which transmutes or sublimates, and makes 
passion out of anger—but the transmutation is the 
fundamental thing and the distinction between the 
two is clearly marked. Indeed it would be an in- 
teresting though easy task for some criti¢ to discrim- 
inate between them as they appear in different pieces 
of writing and to show how the one produces great 
work and the other only petulance; how angry writ- 
ing is confused, violent, and feeble while passionate 
writing is clear, calm and strong; how the one burns 
with a bright flame, while the other smokes like an 
ill-made torch, and blackening the objects around, 
reveals only uncertain glimpses of their distorted 
forms. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer or, as he now prefers 
to call himself, Mr. Ford Madox Ford, has hung 
for years on the edge of literary fame. Back in the 
forgotten nineties he even contributed to the near- 
sacred Savoy and two generations of writers, many 
of them doubtless unworthy, have passed him on 
the way to celebrity, leaving him, after a lifetime 
of literary effort, a name still so vague that his pub- 
lishers find it advisable to advertise him as “Joseph 
Conrad’s Famous Collaborator.” Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not difficult to understand that Mr. 
Ford should be angry and there is nothing in the 
nature of the case to explain. why he should not 
transmute this anger into passion and why he should 
not write a book called “Some Do Not,” which 
would sear the souls of those unworthy ones who 
are willing to play the game and rise step by step in 
the rotten hierarchy which they serve. Unfortun- 
ately, however, we are not dealing with a possibility 
but with a fact, and the actual novel which he has 
written does nothing of the sort, since it rarely rises 


above. the level of angry petulance. It is true that 
the outward motions of transmutations are gone 
through. ‘The literary world comes in for only 
incidental attacks, and the hero, a brilliant mathe- 
matician of Tory principles, ruins his career in of- 
ficial not literary circles, yet the anger of a per- 
sonally disappointed man is more evident than the 
passion of a great soul. ‘The book, it is only fair to 
add, is reported to have had a very remarkable re- 
ception in England and to have gone through sev- 
eral editions, but one reader at least got as his re- 
ward for the close attention necessary to follow its 
rather obscure method of story telling little except 
glimpses of a man too angry to be very interesting. 

To be specific, the story deals with the life of a 
very upright man in a very naughty world, Chris- 
topher Tietjens, the younger son of an old family, 
stands for substantial British virtue, sobriety and 
honor as opposed to the loose living and the senti- 
mentalized immoralities of the modern representa- 
tives of his class. As a result his name is smirched 
with scandal and his world turns him down, It is 
a simple and dignified theme susceptible of simple 
and dignified treatment but the author’s anger 
clouds his picture and transforms his hero into a 
somewhat foul-mouthed scold who obscures his sup- 
posed virtues with a torrent of railing. In_ his 
thoughts most of the men of his acquaintance appear 
as “swine” and the women he calls almost without 
exception (the diction is his not mine) “whores.” 
That is the fact which seems most typical of the 
book. Perhaps the two epithets are indeed the ones 
most applicable to the majority of those who con- 
stitute upper-class circles in England, but it would 
require a book less hysterical to convince one of the 
fact. 





Chinlessness 


HARVEY LANDRUM. By Rm.ey Wits. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 1924. $2.00. 


. PARVEY LANDRUM was born with that 
most telltale of physiognomical charac- 
teristics, an almost total absence of chin. 

And Mr. Wills writes the story of a growing boy 
and a man who lived a lie. For Harvey, about the 
time his adolescence was beginning, discovered by 
chance in a fight that the show of strength and 
bravery was a large part of the battle of life. He 
put off the broken spirited existence that had earned 
for him the nickname of Snakeface and the repu- 
tation of coward, and donned the mask of force 
and ruthlessness. As he grew up to be a man he 
cultivated the manner. It served him well enough 
against the timid owner of the newspaper on which 
Harvey worked; it served him in his courtship (not 
to the manner born but to that acquired) of the 
high born Eleanor Witherspoon. It was not until 
the night when he swooned in an agony of revul- 
sion at the sight of blood at a prize fight, not until 
he thought that his wife saw wholly through his 
sham, that Harvey gave way and melodramatically, 
though not successfully, attempted to end his life 
teneath the wheels of an automobile. 

Mr. Wills succeeds in his story of this living 
lie only to a limited degree. He offers no con- 
vincing psychological analysis of Harvey’s states of 
mind, or of the continuing animating false bravery 
which gave him power over others. As Harvey’s 
discovery of the importance of seeming courageous 
and commanding was accidental, so are his later 
manifestations of that assumed character. Mr. 
Wills unfolds his hero in a series of incidents to 
illustrate the development of this chinless braggart 
and bully; and there are evidences that Harvey has 
at times deceived even the author too. The Har- 
vey who on some pages is intellectually keen and 
perceiving is wholly irreconcilable with the lum- 
mox who behaves like a trained ape in his brief mar- 
ried life with Eleanor. As a study of what might 
have been an appealing and perhaps an interesting 
character, Mr. Wills’s portrait resembles a canvas 
whereon several rude notes of features in paint have 
been made—hardly more. 

Further, Mr. Wills’s novel raises the question 
whether along with the public demand for truth 
in news, we should not require as urgently more 
truth in fiction. It is entirely arguable that many 
groups of authors have taken a far greater degree 
of allowable liberty—in proportion—in’ our novels 
than have the news writers in their more prescribed 
art. One reviewer at least resents being the vic- 
tim of bullying authors who write that such and 
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such things happened—if you don't believe them, 
just look at the character of the hero which ex- 
plains it all. Yes, we may answer, but the hero 
isn’t within the bounds of belief. Ah, reply our 
authors, but look at the things he did and the things 
we made happen to him—they explain the man. 
We can set up no denial of fact in reply; but we 
can ask that persons in a world represented to be 
the one in which we live act at least in accordance 
with certain varieties of experience which commend 
themselves to reason and credence. Mr. Wills is 
not a prime offender in this respect; but this is his 
first novel, and a long suffering reviewer warns 
him that he can most profitably use those powers of 
observation and perception which disclose themselves 
here and there in his book in the study of humanity 


as it is. 





A Unique Triangle 


THE WIDOW’S HOUSE. By KarTHLeEn 
Corte. Mew York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1924. $2: 

Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 


AD not fiction been so frequently and te- 

H diously divided into diametric halves, classi- 

cal and romantic, subjective and objective, 
tragic and comic, realist and idealist, one might at- 
tempt a new division into the epic and the personal. 
Kathleen Coyle’s work is far on the “personal” side 
of the line, so far that “The Widow’s House” is 
an almost perfect example of the merits of the non- 
epic school. An English sailor’s widow takes as 
lodger a young schoolmaster, vents the energy 
stemmed by bereavement in mothering him, marries 
him and then resigns him to another woman, 
younger, more vital, less placidly maternal, and 
returns to her empty days. So diminutive is the 
episode that, on the face of it, it might be an ac- 
count of the activities of an ant-hill. The writer, 
however, instead of being oppressed with the insig- 
nificance of her theme, assumes that nothing is in- 
significant when it is fully known. With a wealth 
of delicate perception and sympathetic insight into 
human nature, she fills in ‘he unknown quantities 
of her character-equation, stroke by stroke, until the 
whole tale moves in a mantle of stately beauty and 
dignity. 

Tout comprendre, c’est aimer is the spring which 
feeds this crystalline book. The widow, Annie Cap- 
grave, with the depth, simplicity and sincerity of the 
sea; “Stephen Host, the bewildered young man who 
is torn three ways by his love for Isabel Beggary, 
by his mother’s insistence that he complete his 
father’s archzological studies of the Roman char- 
acter of the East Coast fishing-village of Lenne, 
and by Annie’s quiet assumption that a man of let- 
ters is no different from a man of the sea, that all 
men have definite work to their hands and must be 
mothered, fondled and fed; the glamourous, intol- 
erant, dynamic Isabel with her passionate eagerness 
to see her lover accomplish great, rather than second- 
rate, or safe, achievements: these are so brought 
together in a strange triangle that the reader sym- 
pathizes with all three tragically opposing forces. 
The solution, too, is characteristic of the style, for 
Annie, whose depth of being makes her love and 
comprehension greatest, is the one who makes the 
sacrifice. 

“The Widow’s House” is distinguished by a rare 
loveliness of phrase, by adjectives arrayed with 
haunting, almost breath-taking power of beauty, by 
noble perception of the nature of women. In the 
nature of man Kathleen Coyle is not so much at 
home. Her hero is a shade too subdued, too unag- 
gressive, too sensitive, to rank as thoroughly virile. 
Indeed, it is not common to find a woman writer 
who can project a male character that stands out 
as a concrete type of manhood; he is often an ap- 
pealing or a greedy little boy, but always the little 
boy. Perhaps it is natural that men should so appear 
to their mothers, wives, sisters and daughters when 
one recalls that no man is a hero to his valet; per- 
haps in the happily distant age when women shall 
take direct control of the machinery of society, men 
will rank definitely in these puerile categories; but 
it is a present defect in the “personal” book that it 
fears to adopt the concrete actions that suffice for the 
epic, and an anomaly that Kathleen Coyle, who so 
thoroughly understands the art of making her char- 
acters express their emotions in action, should not 
attempt the corollary of making the manhood of 
her hero intelligible by some deed of accomplish- 
ment such as those by which men are finally judged. 


A Critical Scrap-Book 


MATERIA CRITICA. By Georce Jean Na- 
THAN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Homer E. WoopsBrIDGE 


r NHE great merits of Mr. George Jean Na- 
than as a critic are that he is honest, in- 
dependent and fearless, and that within 

certain limits he is sagacious and discriminating. 
He is not tied to any theory or group; he is very 
seldom infected with critical crazes or imposed on 
by literary or dramatic fashions of the hour. He 
knows a great deal about dramatic literature and 
the theatre. A vigorous native common sense 
enables him to detect a good many shams which 
need exposing and which he exposes with the live- 
liest relish. His principal defects are a tiresome 
and sophisticated vulgarity of style, and an in- 
ability to see or understand certain kinds of excel- 
lence. 

His latest work is a sort of critical scrap-book. 
The items, which range from pensées to short es- 
says, are loosely classified under the headings Critic 
and Criticism, Art and the Artist, Certain Drama- 
tists, Certain Actors and Actresses, Familiar Types 
of Entertainment, and Notes on the Theatre in 
General. The first two sections deal for the most 
part with critical theory, and in theory Mr. Nathan 
is weak. He is essentially an impressionist, main- 
taining that “criticism is the child of strong pre- 
judice,” and that it should be a record of the critic’s 
actual reaction to a work of art; it should not con- 
demn what the critic has (perhaps shamefacedly) 
enjoyed or praise what he has dutifully endured. 
So far, so good; but Mr. Nathan’s conscience will 
not let him be satisfied with mere impressionism. 
He recognizes that criticism has also a judicial func- 
tion; it “should be the art of separating the good 
from the bad, and espousing the cause of the good.” 
This is excellent classical doctrine; it might have 
been uttered by Mr. Sherman, and would have been 
cordially endorsed by Matthew Arnold. And Mr. 
Nathan at times goes even further: 

Sound criticism and one’s wayward personal tastes are 
at times of a brilliant and even startling dis- 
sociative action. The defective art of personal 
taste is thus often caught in the professional act of hand- 
ing over its sword to the art of criticism on the field of 
an zxsthetic Appomatox. All criticism is, to a 
greater or less extent, a convincing and indisputable lie. 
And finally he praises the critic who is “free from 
empty prejudice.” 

It is clearly impossible to reconcile these incon- 
sistencies. The fact is that sometimes the impres- 
sionist view of the critic’s function appeals to Mr. 
Nathan’s mood, and at other times he is struck 
with the necessity for some sort of standard more 
valid than personal taste and immediate reaction. 
He adds to his own and the reader’s confusion by 
adopting the old romantic fallacy of the uncon- 
sciousness of genius and applying it to criticism, 
the field in which its absurdity is most manifest. 

The great critic no more knows why he is great than a 

seven-year-old chess prodigy knows why he is the expert 
that he happens to be. ‘ Genius is ever a com- 
plete stranger to itself. 
If the implications of this view were consistently 
carried out, all criticism would be reduced to the 
level of an “O altitudo!” If space permitted, it 
would be easy to point out other confusions and an- 
tinomies; but these are enough to illustrate the in- 
coherent and self-contradictory nature of Mr. Na- 
than’s critical theory. 

Fortunately, however, logical speculation about 
criticism is by no means prerequisite to shrewd and 
penetrating critical comment. Along with the 
confusion of theory and the mass of irrelevancies 
in these first two sections, there are sound and il- 
luminating observations like this: 

The enthusiasms of the young critic for new gods are 
ever found to be actually less for the new gods than for 
the young critic himself. The critics of the Younger Gen- 
eration appreciate that if they are to gain any 
notice at all that notice must be achieved by novel and 
startling means. Thus we get a succession of 
Gertrude Steins, Tagores Arthur Machens and 
the like, who, once they have done duty in giving the young 
critics their little day in court, pass from the scene and 
are never heard of again. 

Mr. Nathan’s sketches of various stock types of 
drama—the biographical play, the dream play, the 
“actress-made play,” etc.—are acute and entertain- 
ing, and have more critical value than their cyni- 
cally frivolous manner would suggest. He is at 
his best, however, in such shrewd bits of generali- 


zation as I have just quoted, and in his judgment, 
of particular actors and playwrights. Generally 
speaking, he is more reliable on the actors than op 
the dramatists; it is in his pronouncements on some 
of the latter that his most serious limitation is re. 
vealed. On writers of the second rank or lower 
he is for the most part excellent. He sees at once 
through the pretensions gf Clemence Dane and 
Owen Davis; he is discriminating and suggestive 
on Drinkwater and Molnar; he exposes ruthlessly 
the emptiness of Pinero, while doing full justice 
to his technical expertness; and he is not fooled 
the hocus-pocus of Pirandello. He is refreshingly 
sane and frank about the weaknesses of O’Neill and 
Andreyev. On some greater men, too, he is ad- 
mirable. His estimate of Strindberg is both witty 
and just. 


Genius, in the case of Strindberg, is the capacity for 
dramatizing infinite pains. Strindberg is oc. 
casionally a genius. But Strindberg is also occasionally 
an absurdly unconscious quack. 

But when Mr. Nathan comes to some of the upper 
reaches of drama his power of vision deserts him. 


There are doubtless elements of pretense in Maeter- 


linck’s early plays; but it will not do to dismiss 
Maeterlinck as fundamentally a charlatan. The 
critic who does so proves merely his own insensi- 
bility to certain emotional and spiritual values. It 
is not illuminating to hear that “the secret of Bar- 
rie is to set forth the heavily sentimental in terms 
of the mildly cynical—a good trick that he nego- 
tiates with uncommon skill.” The critic who tries 
to sum up Barrie in a smart epigram of this sort can 
hardly have had a glimpse of what Barrie means, 
The diagnosis of Galsworthy is about on the same 
level: “It is the purpose and technic of Galsworthy 
to intellectualize the Pinero drama.” And much 
as Mr. Nathan admires Shaw, his comments on 
“Saint Joan” show that he has never understood 
the romantic passion for perfection at Shaw’s Puri- 
tan heart. “Saint Joan,” Mr. Nathan is reluctant- 
ly forced to conclude, is “‘conscious hokum”; “Shaw 
is undoubtedly just selling his soulfulness to the 
box office devil.” Here is Mr. Nathan’s fatal lack; 
he quite honestly cannot understand a genuinely 
idealistic piece of work. He is frankly unable to 
distinguish idealism from “hokum” or commer- 
cialized sentimentalism. All he can see in it is 
“a good trick” or a clever and profitable enterprise 
in literary prostitution. His natural reaction to the 
imaginative portrayal of some of the finer shades 
of human feeling is pretty well illustrated by a 
remark on Shakespeare, made partly pour épater les 
bourgeois, but none the less characteristic: “At its 
practical best, ‘As You Like It,’ theatrically the 
flimsiest of Shakespeare’s plays, is little better than 
the legs of its particular Rosalind.” 

What I tried to describe as the wearisome and 
sophisticated vulgarity of Mr. Nathan’s style is a 
result, I suppose, of the same fundamental defect 
of perception. As some of the quotations cited 
above suggest, he can write admirable English when 
he chooses; unfortunately he more often chooses 
to write in the lingo (spiced with a few learned 
words) of the clever drummer in the Pullman 
smoking compartment. His book is a remarkable 
compound of confused theorizing, sharp and dis- 
criminating critical judgments, curious insensibil- 
ities, and deplorable literary manners. 
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A Harvard Tradition 


BARRETT WENDELL AND HIS LETTERS. 
Edited by M. A. DEWo.tre Howe. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 1924. $4.50. 


Reviewed by RoGER BURLINGAME 


fused years which compassed my learning 

at Harvard, there stands out a first im- 
pression still quick and humorous. I see Barrett 
Wendell striding on to the lecture platform of 
Sever Hall, beginning to talk almost before he had 
opened the door, talking up and down the whole 
scale of vocal sound, twirling his cane as he walked, 
reversing quickly at the end of the platform and 
striding back; repeating these motions endlessly un- 
til, in my amazement, I could hardly sit in my seat. 
In the midst of that first lecture, I discovered that 
he had dropped into Italian without my knowing it, 
quoting Dante. My notebook at the end was a 
startled blank, pointed here and there with desperate 
scratches. 

I do not doubt there are men in whom such a 
first impression as mine solidified into a definite and 
lasting picture. A picture, perhaps, of insincerity, 
of mannerism, of dilletante preciousness. Happily 
with me, it endured only until the first personal 
meeting, except as a pleasantly comic caricature. 

I came upon him soon after in the Yard. To 
my surprise, far greater than his, I stopped him 
and spoke to him. I have no idea (nor had then) 
why I did it. I was not given to bearding Harvard 
lions, especially in public places. And as I think 
back over the cold procession of professors that 
passed before me in those years, there were only two 
or three that I wanted to reach out and touch as 
they passed by. Barrett Wendell was one. I was 
somehow unconsciously confident of response. I 
felt an absence of that “divine right” which to my 
undergraduate eyes was the cloak of all professors. 
I felt an acknowledgement of the universal frailty. 
In that brief exchange—we talked, perhaps, a min- 
ute—my bewilderment dissipated, all the absurd 
fancy with which I had decked him fell away like 
an old and shabby coat. 

Later his very eccentricities grew upon me until 
they were no longer eccentricities; taking on, like 
accustomed clothes, a pleasing likeness to the man 
within. They became a truly potent medium of his 
expression. ‘They expressed, in their peculiar way, 
that thing we dislike to call culture which Wendell 
always wore as a coat, never bore as a banner. They 
gave, too, after a time, an informality to his words 
so that his lectures came to seem part of his life and 
ours, not things set apart upon a stage. I think 
there were few men working under him who did 
not grow to feel this, and this speaks for his power 
that we of that conventional age should grow to love 
traits that boys are prone to mock at. 


A S I look back over the four somewhat con- 


es Fs 


But such as have retained unaltered that comic 
boyhood print of Wendell, an artificial, precious 
figure, the most casual glance at his letters, now col- 
lected and edited, will unconvince. In some of the 
earlier letters, those of his first teaching years, one 
might almost wish for some of the manner that 
colored his talk from the lecture platform. They 
are so naked a revelation of sincerity, of ebullience, 
of straight and vigorous thought, expressed in a style 
so far from mannered or even ordered as to be (in 
their abundance) almost tiring to the reader who 
seeks for literary illumination rather than discovery 
of character. Letters, in short; often the merest 
letters, such letters as one writes a friend in the flush 
of the instant’s enthusiasm, of value in the moment 
as record of the moment’s mood, with no remote 
consciousness of the peradventure of print. Yet 
their presence here is important, showing the man in 
his intense genuineness, his real horror of affecta- 
tion, the soundness of his independent thinking, the 
saneness of his first opinion, the generosity and mag- 
nitude of his heart. 

Like most biographers (or, I think, “editor,” is 
the term he prefers) Mr. Howe goes back in his 
first chapter to ancestry, quoting, with a note that 
it is for the cursory eye of the less personally inter- 
ested reader, from Wendell’s memoir of his father, 
but, passes rapidly to “boyhood and youth.” He has 
resisted the biographer’s temptation to quote at length 
from juvenile outpouring; those excerpts he per- 
mits himself lead the reader to wish his resistance 
had been less strong. There is, for instance, the 
Stage direction of a first play: “enter Sally who 





looks about her, and says, ‘I die’ and dies.” There 
is a letter to his uncle requesting a toy 

sailing vessel, steamer or schooner. ... I wish it to be 
about middle size and very perfect. If I have to pay you, 
in your answer to this you can tell me how much you want, 
but as you are my uncle and say that you do not need any 
pay, it will be most convenient for me. What do you think 
about the times? 

There are some others, notably a letter-essay on 
“Gentlemen” showing a trend of thought which 
persisted, 

Too soon, perhaps, we pass to college days where 
Wendell, according to President Lowell’s memoir, 
here quoted, “stood high in his studies, though not 
among those at the top of his class, for his interest 
was rather literary than learned, and he had no 
ambition for rank as such.” One of his notable 
activi’’ was the Harvard Lampoon which he, with 
a brilliant board of editors, among them Robert 
Grand and E. §. Martin, founded as an outlet for 
such expression as seemed impertinent to the more 
dignified college papers. But there is little of his 
undergraduate experience, and, still in the third 
chapter, we find him desperately studying law in the 
New York office of Anderson and Howland. 

Here are voluminous letters to F. J. Stimson, con- 
fessing a despair and self-depreciation, appealing, 
perhaps, as a symptom of youth. “If other people,” 
he says in one, “can bear life until its end comes, 
I ought to be able to bear it too.” Then, in the 
giving up of his attempt at law and the acceptance 
of an appointment as instructor at Harvard a great 
burden drops from him. With his marriage begins 
a new and exuberantly happy phase of his life. 

In the first decade of his teaching at Harvard 
there is abundance of long, enthusiastic, critical, dis- 
cursive, personal and purely friendly letters; to his 
family, to Colonel Robert Thomson in England 
(his life-long friend and constant correspondent), 
to F, J. Stimson and others, on a vast variety of sub- 
jects. There are passages, less interesting, from a 
diary kept during the political heat of the Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign. In all they show an amaz- 
ing growth; the ripening is later. But here he 
gained (one does not quit find how) that incredible 
foundation in the classics of literature from which 
in later years he educated (I use the word thought- 
fully) unwieldy multitudes of Harvard youth. 

In this period he travelled widely and as con- 
stantly as curricula permitted and drank in the 
traditions of Europe, its culture, its literature in 
happy draughts. 

Of the letters in this earlier part of the volume 
the most interesting to me are those to Colonel 
Robert Thomson, evidently a congenial and respon- 
sive friend, in which there is much comment on 
books, and those to his pupils and the men with 
whom he worked at Harvard. 

But by far the most illuminating and impressive 
of the book are those in the latter half, following 
his exchange lectures at the Sorbonne. It seems as 
if this incident marked a change in his life as in 
his expression. From this point there is an order, a 
maturity, something very definitely like the style of 
his books; as if the temper of the old world had 
calmed and balanced his thinking. We find passages 
as brilliant, as indicative of the whole tenor of his 
thought as any in his books. 

“‘As to the meaning of tradition,” he writes to a 
favorite pupil, 

I grow more and more to believe that the commonplaces 
are true and that the commonplace reasons for them are 
so mistaken as to disguise their truth. It is like the prin- 
ciples of the Common Law—the courts decided right, as a 
rule, and were quite wrong in the justifications on which 
they were apt to base their decisions. One recoils from 
bad reasoning; one resents, accordingly, vitally sound con- 
clusions. That is the matter with radical temper in gen- 
eral. The most useful work which any thinker can do is 
to illuminate the commonplace. 


To the same pupil he says: 


You touch on modern poets; you are quite right in doing 
so. But every one of those poets had orthodoxy behind 
him to break away from. 


In the later years of his life, approaching and 
during the War we find (as in many less imbued 
with it) a regret for the passing of the old order. 
“At my age,” he says in a letter to H. M. Kallen, 
“Gn my mood, the world seems madly bound no- 
whither.” 

It is interesting in a coptemplation of the man, 
knowing his extreme conservatism (often called in- 
tolerant) to watch his constant and unceasingly 
friendly correspondence with so pronounced a lib- 
eral as Mr. Kallen. 

From the book of letters—the whole—besides the 
human aspect they unveil, one deepens the impres- 


sion of the method of Wendell’s critical thought, 
that all his teaching of literature is based on exam- 
ination of the intent and the whole. There is no 
captious pricking at detail, no isolation of a part, to 
which the “academic mind” is unhappily prone; a 
book, a poem, is a rounded whole—or nothing. And 
he invariably approaches by the road of the creator’s 
purpose, not working backward like many a present- 
day critic, scratching the surface and never reach- 
ing the original impulse. 

There is much to be said of the editing; its selec- 
tion, its suppression, its continuity. Mr. Howe has 
presented, working, no doubt from a mass of docu- 
ments, a balanced picture; one would like, I think, 
less suppression of himself, more of his pleasant 
anecdote. But he has consistently maintained the 
purpose of the book. And he has constructed a thor- 
oughly readable and inspiring biography. In his 
closing paragraph he sums its purpose and its 
achievement: 

The man that Barrett Wendell was, not the man he 
thought himself or that some. others thought him, is the 
man these pages have sought to show forth. Honest, pure, 
and original of mind; chivalrous and generous often to the 
verge of the quixotic; given to decking serious thoughts 
in a motley of jest and caprice; but to the core of his 
being, faithful, and wise, and kind. 





Creator of Sherlock Holmes 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES: By Sm 
ARTHUR Conan Doy e. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1924. $4.50. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR W. CoLTon 


NE is drawn to the reading of Sir Arthur 
() Conan Doyle’s autobiography by an an- 
tecedent interest in what manner of man 
he might be who once wrote of Sherlock Holmes, 
and now writes himself a spiritualist, one familiar 
with medicines, levitations, table rappings and plas- 
mic manifestations. But the subject of reflection 
which lingers after it and even for the moment 
seems most worth discussing, is all about another 
inward experience, namely the experience which 
we men of middle or later middle age are having 
as we go over again, and yet again, the story of 
the world as it has been in our time through the 
media of these biographies and autobiographies that 
pour out from our generation in its present remin- 
iscent and confessional mood. ‘Through them we 
look at our own age and approximate posterity: 
the men and events that we knew so well in their 
passing aspect have graduated from newspapers into 
books, they composed their features into simulacra, 
and live hence forward in memoirs, The world 
of Sir Walter Scott and his friends lives and 
breathes and has its being in such books as Lock- 
hart’s Scott; and to look back at one’s own age 
similarly through ‘books of a certain probable or pos- 
sible permanence is a sensation of interest and 
some melancholy. The reason for the melan- 
choly is obvious, the interest lies in seeing that 
familiar era, which we know as today, suffer its 
time change into something old and strange, and 
take its spectral place in the spectral procession of 
the past. 

Though of Irish ancestry, Conan Doyle was, like 
Scott, of Edinburgh birth and breeding. Like 
Scott, he practiced one of the established professions 
with literature as theoretically a by-product, until 
his story writing proved to be the more substantial 
profession. Like Scott, he was a “natural born” 
story teller, and turned out a succession of histori- 
cal novels of immense vogue; and as the lasting 
impression was probably made not by medieval 
Jeannie Deans, so has it probably been made for 
Conan Doyle, not by Sir Nigel but by Sherlock 
Holmes. Open air men of burly physique were 
both of these industrious romancers, of a certain 
large simplicity of mind, the converse of things 
subtly zsthetic. “Lovable, mercurial, and easy to 
impose on” are phrases from some description of 
Sir Arthur—I have forgotten by whom. The 
first and last would apply very well to Sir Walter, 
whether or how accurate they may be to the inven- 
tor of the undeceivable Holmes. 

But the parallel is perhaps more attractive than 
useful. “The White Company” is a better story 
than most of the fleeting “populars” of its day, but 
it is not as good a’ story as “Ivanhoe.” Sir Walter 
was a poet in the sense of a creator; and whatever 
may be said about his style, it was not barren of 


. distinction; whereas Sir Arthur’s style is altogether 


barren, and his characters all something mechanical, 
the practical properties of a story. It is no great 
effort of prophecy to foresee that he will be re- 
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membered, not as an historical novelist, or psycho- 
logical researcher, nor for useful services in the 
great War—which seem to have been considerable 
—but as a writer of detective stories. There are 
not so many of that genre, and few indeed in his 
class. The superficial technique of his stories may 
be crude, the banality of manner unillumined by a 
spark, but the quantity of them, the incentive power 
and fertility involved, the all but infallible success 
of nearly every one, the automatic skill to grip and 
hold and pull it off, is extraordinary. It is the 
kind of thing that never can entirely go out of 
fashion. 

The chronicle of Sir Arthur’s life may be put 
in epitome somewhat as follows: Ancestry of the 
Irish gentry; early struggles in Edinburgh; obtains 
his medical degree, goes as surgeon first on a whal- 
ing ship to the Arctic, and then on a trading vessel 
down the African coast; settles in Southsea and 
builds up a small practice, while writing stories for 
the magazines; marries; goes to Vienna for a 
course in eye surgery, and settles in London; rapidly 
increasing celebrity of his stories; gives up the prac- 
tice of medicine; prosperous years; to Egypt in 
1896; the Boer War and hospital work in South 
Africa; friendships and acquaintances with notable 
people; experiences as a sportsman; the Rocky 
Mountains in 1914; propaganda services during 
the war with visits to several fronts; finally, com- 
plete absorption in Spiritualism and psychical re- 
search. 

“Memories and Adventures” is a very readable, 
though hardly a memorable book, and so long as the 
Sherlock Holmes stories are read it will be the book 
to which anyone who wishes to know about the au- 
thor must go. “The man who seems to be pictured 
there is not one we should expect to be inexhaustibly 
fertile of ingenious plot; it was a separate faculty 
which he carried somewhere about him—or one 
who would take to spiritualism. Indeed he did not 
take to it in the sense of any mystic vision, but 
as a practical religion, for the comfort of common- 
place human trouble. ‘The after-life of the spirit- 
ualist, like the Zion of the Methodist camp meeting, 
seems altogether practical and no ineffable vision. 
Sir Arthur’s purview of both worlds is more matter 
of fact than illuminating. His memoir tends to 
confirm our conventional impressions of the men 
and events of our time, rather than to give us any 
new outlooks or interpretations. 





The Dark Field 


A STORY TELLER’S STORY. By Suer- 
woop ANDERSON. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
1924. 

Reviewed by Witt1AM Rose BENET 


E followed Anderson gladly and inter- 

VW estedly up to about galley 100—there 

were some 120 galleys of the full ad- 
vance proof in hand—and then for the first time 
our interest lagged, as the author’s private medita- 
tions upon art grew more and more disconnected, 
as Manhattan confounded ‘him with its critical par- 
adoxes and “The Education of Henry Adams” 
wrought strangely upon an intelligence pregnant, 
as it seemed, only of stillborn general ideas. 

“A Story Teller’s Story” runs forth from the 
itching pen of a predestined romancer in a bright 
and rapid river of memorialized experience, but 
the river wanders into a marsh at the end and dis- 
appears among quaking quicksands of half-hearted 
speculation. Nevertheless, two-thirds of the book 
is unusually rich narrative and several true stories 
in the narrative course are, in my own estimation, 
among the very best stories Anderson has ever told. 
The story of Judge Turner, for instance—the 
some six and a half galleys of the story of Judge 
Turner, are unforgettable, embodying also Nate 
Lovett’s remarkable mythological conception of the 
Catholics. Judge Turner, in boyhood, was Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s “Miniver Cheevy,” who 
loved the Medici, “albeit he had never seen one.” 
His acquisition of the poisonous Amanita Phalloides 
on the edge of a wood outside a small Ohio town, 
and his psychological experience in the carrying to 
school of certain poison packets concealed on his 
person, is a curious tale of indubitable actuality by 
very virtue of its fantastic nature. And then, to- 
ward the end of the book, there is the story be- 
ginning: 

One night, years before, when I was a young laborer, 
and was beating my way westward on a freight train, a 





brakeman had succeeded in throwing me off the train in 
an Indiana town. 

In this story it seems to me that Anderson has 
reached the top of his achievement as a short story 
writer. Indeed I have clipped it from the galleys 
and pasted it together, from the words “It was a 
Saturday evening ” to the closing words “Pres- 
ently the field where I lay was all dark and silent 
again”; and have filed it away as (to my mind) 
one of the great short stories of our generation. It 
is told with extreme lucidity and simplicity in less 
than fifteen hundred words. It might be not 
ineptly entitled ““The Dark Field.” To a New York 
magazine editor I am quite aware that it would 
appear “simply not a story at all.” It is too ab- 
solutely unaffected, too utterly genuine. But it is 
also great with the greatness of Homer. As to 
its inception, 





And that (says the author) had been the scene playing 
itself out in my fancy as I sat in the advertising office in 
Chicago, pretending to listen to the man who spoke of 
agricultural conditions in Texas and looking at the man 
with the scar on his cheek, the scar that had been partly 
hidden from the sight of others by growing the beard. I 
remember that the plow company, now wanting to sell its 
plows in greater numbers in the southwest, was located in 
an Indiana town. How fine it would be if I could speak, 
to the man of the beard, and ask him if by any chance he 
was the lover of the field. In fancy I saw all the men in 
the room suddenly talking with the greatest intimacy. Ex- 
periences in life were exchanged, everyone laughed. There 
had been something in the air of the room. The men who 
had come to us were from a small city in Indiana while we 
all lived in the great city. They were somewhat suspicious 
of us, while we were compelled to try to allay their sus- 
picions. After the conference there would be a dinner, 
perhaps at some club, and afterward drinks—but there 
would still be suspicion. I fancied a scene in which no 
man suspected another. What tales might then be told! 
How much we might find out, of each other! 

There you have the essence of Anderson, in those 
last exclamations. “How much we might find 
out, of each other!” There they sat about the table 
studying how to sell plows, and in their midst sat 
a true plowman of life, the dark field. “I fancied 
a scene in which no man suspected another.” An- 
derson is forever fancying that scene. That is a 
great charm of his, inhabited, at the same time, 
by a real danger. For Anderson is a great senti- 
mentalist and his musing on generalities is prone 
to become maundering. It is when the story-teller 
is uppermost, not le penseur, not the fancier of 
people as houses with doors and windows, not the 
wordy wool-gatherer—that his real literary gift as- 
serts itself. No American writer today can more 
thoroughly saturate himself with actuality, trans- 
mitting it into fibrous fiction as he goes. He is 
fertile soil for stories that grow rangily and raggedly 
like trees, from small dark seeds. 


There is, for instance, another impressive story in 
this autobiography, the story of Alonzo Berners, the 
sick man, the man Anderson rescued from a saloon 
in Chicago. The record of that rescue is indelible; 
it is told with such intellectual integrity. And 
Berners was different. He fascinated the young 
Anderson’s intellect, and deracinated certain con- 
victions. 

Was there a force in life of which I knew nothing at 
all and was this force exemplified in the person of the man 
I had picked up in a Chicago saloon? 


He brought Anderson finally into a magnificent 
mood where the narrator dropped on his knees on 
a dusty road in soft moonlight falling. He lives as 
a symbol that has pursued Anderson since, a vague 
symbol, a wonder at the reason why Berners’s 
laughter in life was freer “and more filled with 
joy than my own.” 


Anderson in “A Story Teller’s Story” emerges the 
true son of his romancing father. 

Father was made for romance. For him there was no 
such thing as a fact. It had fallen out that he, never hav- 
ing had the glorious opportunity to fret his little hour upon 
a greater stage, was intent on fretting his hour, as best he 
could, in a money-saving, prosperous corn-shipping, cab- 
bage-raising Ohio village. 

The father told tales. Nothing is more 
interesting in the book than Anderson’s half con- 
scious, half unconscious full revelation of this his 
heritage. The father’s story of his Civil War ex- 
perience is retold with the effectiveness of a fiction 
by Bierce. The father is a memorably fantastic 
figure. But Anderson can never be quite fair to 
him. ‘That fantasticafity embittered certain early 
springs. 

On the whole, this book is a curiously faithful 
record, It exhibits ever and again the fullest pow- 
ers of one of the tnily creative writers of our time. 
It possesses documentary value. And Anderson has 





——— 
the gift of intimacy. The lack of true inti 

in the relationships of modern life is what puzzle 
and discourages him. He came to New York ty 
seek intimacy among the artists, and found much 
bewilderment. He began to speculate chaotically 
upon the arts in America. But after much specy. 
lation he returns to this observation: 

In Paris, during a summer when I loitered there, I found 
myself able to sit all afternoon in a café, watching the 
people pass up and down a little street. At another café 
across a small square, a young student made love to g 
girl. He kept touching her body with his hands and laugh. 
ing, and occasionally he kissed her. ‘That happened ang 
carts passed. One side of my mind made little delightfy 
mental notes. The French teamsters did not make geldings 
of their horses, Magnificent stallions passed drawing dust 
carts. Why did Americans unman stallions while the French 
did not? The teamster walked in the road with his hat 
cocked to the side of his head and a bit of color in the hat, 
The stallion threw back his head and trumpeted. The team. 
ster made some sort of sarcastic comment to the student with 
the girl, who answered in kind but did not quit kissing 
her. There was a small church on the west side of the 
square and old women were going in and coming out. All 
these things happened and I was alive to them all and still 
I sat in a café writing a tale of life in my own Ohio 
towns. How natural it seemed, in Paris, to lead one’s 
secret inner life quite openly, in the streets, and how un. 
natural the same sort of thing would have seemed in an 
American city. 

Anderson adds later, ““You see my position. Per- 
haps I have always felt my own lack of solidity, 
have always been wanting to put down roots some- 
where and haven’t been able to do it.” Thus he 
states casually the problem of every artist in the 
world today, the problem of contemporary art of 
any kind. 

But Anderson as an intensely self-conscious ar- 
tist (he is very much just that in the latter part of 
this book) is not nearly so important as Anderson 
the non-theorizing observer and recorder of life, 
Anderson the plower of the dark field. In that 
field we hope he may turn many another furrow, 
going up and down the land in this present twilight 
of our philosophies guiding straight the burning 
share. His business after all is with the soil, with 
natjve narrative, with significant observations by the 
way, not with readings of the heavens or commun- 
ings with the Time spirit. And he has discerned 
that fact in this book before us. Simply, he had to 
get a certain amount of general rumination out of 
his system. It had been mixing with, and spoiling, 
his latest stories. So he paused in the furrow to 
wax loquacious. Now, good speed again to the 
plow! 





In Ruins Magnificent 


ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT: THE 
WONDER CITY OF ANCIENT CAM- 
BODIA. By Heren Cuurcuiyt CanpeE. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 1924. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by RayMonp Hoven 


Editor of Travel 


A race arose from obscurity; it built the most marvellous 
edifices of Asia; it was subjugated and it disappeared; its 
gift to the world was smothered under the jungles; the 
buildings and the people were forgot. That is the tale 
in brief. * % 

O the author of “Angkor the Magnificent” 
S sums up the background of her subject, a 

subject which, in spite of round-the-world 
cruises, will be a strange one and incredible to most 
Americans. 

Far away, inland behind a shoreline scarcely 
visible from the sea, lies a world of ruin, of broken 
temple, palace and city. Here is testimony to the 
greatness and magnificence of a civilization once 
able to hold back the jungle from which an alien 
people are now reclaiming it. Here is the romance 
of river and jungle which Conrad knew so well, 
set upon a stage very little removed from the scene 
of some of his stories—“Falk” and “The Secret 
Sharer.” One reaches Angkor, if he is wise enough 
to travel as Mrs, Candee did, by coasting steamer 
from Hong Kong to Saigon, in French Indo-China. 
His companions will be a deck-load of cabbages and 
several hundred Chinese. With these at his elbow 
and upon his toes he will enter the great giver 
Mékong, pass up it to Phnom Pen, the capital of 
the province of Cambodia, and from Phnom Pen, 
through the great Tonlé Sap to the place of the 
great monument itself. Mrs. Candee has a fine 











descriptive sense, if a slightly jerky style, and she 
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has made the first part of her journey stand out 
jn great blotches of color and movement. You 
feel the East in her swift sketc: of Saigon. She 
ives you, sharply, the inexorable quality of occi- 
jental domination. It comes to your palate raw. 
She gives you the enormous river Mékong, stretch- 
ing itself from the Salween divide in Tibet, by 
, concentric spiral down into the jungle flatness 
of Annam and Cambodia. She brings you to the 
intel of the wonder at Angkor and flings you head- 
Jong at its enormity. 

Here, in the center of the Siamese peninsula, in 
what is now French Indo-China (though it was 
al Siam until the French decided that they would 
jike to control the ruins) are the monuments of 
the mysterious Khmers, a race of doubtful origin, 
possibly part Hindu and part Chinese. They 
fourished from a day earlier than the beginning 
of the Christian Era until the beginning of the 
fourteenth century A. D. when they seem to have 
disappeared from the face of the earth. They 
disappeared, but they left standing upon hundreds 
of acres of their relinquished lands, gigantic stone 
structures of a richness and delicacy almost beyond 
human conception. The most vital and effective 
period of the Khmers’ history was bounded ap- 
proximately by the years 800 and 1250 A. D. 
During these four and one-half centuries they were 
triumphant warriors, indomitable conquerors, 
guarding their rich cities with fierce jealousy and 
violent strength. Practically every neighboring race 
attacked them. They were beset upon all sides, for 
their lands were fertile and desirable and their 
wealth was fabulous. They were continually vic- 
torious. During this powerful age of prosperity 
the Khmers built the temples and palaces of Angkor 
and the walls and towers and courts, the columns 
and battlements of adjacent cities. 

We know little about these extraordinary people, 
for whatever written records they may have left 
behind them have long since gone the way of all 
perishable things left to the remorseless chemistry 
of tropic air. Only in the sculptures, the free 
figures and the friezes of the stones of Angkor 
Vat may we read into their vivid, colorful lives. 
Mrs. Candee has described these carvings in con- 
siderable detail and she has provided some very 
excellent photographs, a feature in which all other 
popular works on the Cambodian antiquities are 
sadly lacking. Her comments and her illustrations 
show us a world of gilded potentates, of caparisoned 
elephants, of the motions of lithe and exquisite 
girls, of beautiful and exotic forms—a_ world 
where power and glory seem to have existed solely 
for the enrichment of some strangely subtle sense 
of life. 

The American tourist who, like the celebrated 
Alexander, has been confined to his tent weeping 
that there are no more worlds to conquer, may 
take up Mrs. Candee’s book prepared to find him- 
self humiliated. That such a marvel as she de- 
scribes, so easily accessible, should have remained 
relatively unknown for so long must prove a shock 
to his omnivorous Wanderlust. “Angkor the 
Magnificent” will be a good purgative for anyone 
who is a little weary of the shallow surfaces which 
even the old glory of Europe sometimes seems to 
present. ‘To know that during the darkest of dark 
ages for European civilization, while it was still un- 
certain whether or not civilized life could endure, 
monuments and architectural splendors which no 
European of the day could have conceived, much 
less built, were being thrown up in the haunts of 
ape and tiger in a distant, unknown land, may be 
disconcerting to the pride but it is certainly stimu- 
lating to the imagination. Mrs. Candee’s service 
lies in the fact that in spite of faults of arrange- 
ment and of a failure to focus the reader’s eye 
upon Angkor as a whole, she has well and wisely 
presented the great ruin in a manner which can, I 
think, leave no imagination untouched. 





With his “History of Persian Literature in Mod- 
ern Times,” which is shortly to be published (says 
the London Times Book Supplement) Professor Ed- 
ward G. Browne concludes the task begun more 
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than twenty-two years ago, when the first instal- 
ment appeared of his literary history of Persia, 
from the earliest times until Firdawsi,” carrying 
the narrative down to the early days of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. The fourth and com- 
pleting volume deals with the last four centuries, a 
Period of Persian literature which has hitherto been 
very much neglected. The sources of which Pro- 
fessor Browne has made use are almost exclusively 
Persian, 
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The Works of M. Chaix 


PROUST has been greatly compli- 
M mented on his rich treatment of the 
e scruples of human psychology, but 
there is another French writer, widely read, who 
is also a master of infinitesimal detail. I refer to 
M. Chaix, the author (or at any rate compiler) of 
the Livrets-Chaix, a series of volumes not less end- 
less than M. Proust’s, and conscientiously revised 
and reissued every month or so. M. Chaix’s books 
are not only full of useful information and roman 
tic suggestion, but they are also a whole compen- 
dium of French ways of thinking. How charm- 
ingly he expresses the French passion for minute 
codification, for getting things logically arranged 
and stated. M. Chaix is the real encyclopedist of 
etiquette—of getting things ticketed. And he 
makes you read between the lines; between vertical 
lines, indeed; for his books are timetables. 


But oh, much more than mere timetables. M. 
Chaix’s livrets (one for each railway company) are 
a synopsis of his nation’s genius for getting things 
down in black and white—and then going ahead as 
may be most convenient. The French like to have 
a thing in writing, just to get it out of the way; 
not necessarily to adhere to it. Every time you 
buy a ticket at a French railway station you are re- 
minded (by a placard) that according to the law 
of 1791 the vendor is not compelled to make 
change if not convenient. ‘This gives you quite a 
thrill, seems to take you back to the days of Ther- 
midor and Humidor and Cuspidor. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, you will always get your change. 


M. Chaix has the austerity of a great artist. 
People like John Ruskin and Henry Adams will 
try to spoil Mont St. Michel and Chartres for you 
by putting their thoughts into your head. But M. 
Chaix is never intrusive. All the loveliest places in 
France are mentioned in his works, but he never 
tells you what you ought to think about them. He 
confines himself to the real essentials, viz., how 
and when you can get there. Henry Adams will 
din you with his charming palaver about soaring 
gothic; but M. Chaix soberly states that the trains 
reach Mont St. Michel at 13.15, 18.5 and 19.30. 
He evidently worked it out with Mme. Poulard, 
the innkeeper, as those are just the times to order 
an omelet. Not a sparrow falls to the ground, by 
which I mean to say not a traveler misses a con- 
nection, but M. Chaix knows why it shouldn’t have 
happened. He probably tried to “effectuate his 
transit” by way of Versailles Chantiers, where (if 
he had read the footnote on page 37) only first- 
class passengers without baggage were admitted to 
that train. . 

But I must give you (Oh! for more ample space ) 
some notion of M. Chaix’s attention to detail. It 
is he who makes plain the uplifting influence of 
American passengers upon dining car tariffs. Lunch 
and dinner in the wagon-restaurant, vin non com- 
pris, cost 7 francs and 12 francs; but in the boat- 
trains, 18 francs. On the ‘boat-trains, wine costs 
7% francs a bottle as against 3.25 in the regular 
expresses. M. Chaix tells you, to the minute, at 
what time you can eat on every train where eating 
is possible. Suppose you are going from Paris to 
Granville, and want to lunch in the second sitting. 
You can eat from 12.15 to 13.47, not a minute 
longer. He has foreseen everything: if, for in- 
stance, you are a voyager of the 2nd class and 
spend more than half an hour in the wagon-restaur- 
ant between meal-times, he knows that you will 
owe the difference between the 2nd and Ist class 
fare “for the traject unduly effectuated.” 

Let it not be thought, however, that M. Chaix is 
hard of heart. Whenever children or dogs are 
concerned, he strikes a note of tenderness. 

In principle (he says) dogs are not admitted in the pas- 
senger carriages; but the company will place in special 
compartments travelers who do not wish to be separated 
from their dogs. Moreover dogs of modest stature, en- 
closed in cages, boxes, or baskets, can be kept in the com- 
partments with the assent of their fellow-passengers. 

I find many evidences of M. Chaix being a 
family man, for he is specially kindly towards Nom- 
breuses Familles. A Family Ticket of Going and 
Returning, he tells us, may be had when there tra-~ 
vels with the parents a son of less than 21 or a 


daughter of less than 25, and this ticket may also 
include “the ascendants of this infaist; : its. celibate 
brothers and sisters of whatever age; two domestics 
(a male or female cook, a valet or chambermaid 
or infant’s nurse) and if necessary a wet nurse.” 
Below the age of three, he continues, infants pay 
nothing, on the condition that they are carried on 
the knees of their family. And among the bag- 
gages that may be taken in your compartment with 
you, he allows babies’ bathtubs. 

M. Chaix does his best to instil a spirit of fore- 
sight and prudence into his flock. I don’t suppose 
anyone, in the history of travel, ever followed his 
instructions for getting a carriage on arrival in 
Paris. ‘This is what he wants you to do: 

Address, 48 hours beforehand, either a letter or a tele- 
gram to the Special Carriage Bureau indicating the station 
and hour of arrival, the number of voyagers, the destina- 
tion, and the type of carriage desired, whether automotive 
or of animal traction. 

If you want to reserve a berth in a sleeper, M. 
Chaix urges you to go even more cautiously about it. 

The demand for renting a berth must be made at least 

4 days in advance; the applicant must deposit, at the same 
time, as an evidence of good faith, in the hands of the 
Station Master, a sum of 40 francs. If for any cause the 
reservations are not utilized on the day and train specified, 
the totality of the advance payment is definitely acquired 
by the Administration. 
But I think that even M. Chaix feels this to be a 
bit severe, for he follows by listing the stations 
where pillows and blankets may be rented by those 
who find themselves compelled to make overnight 
jcurneys not contemplated four days in advance. 


If anything goes wrong in your travels, you 
mustn’t blame M. Chaix, for he has told you every- 
thing, even down to listing the stations where only 
passengers without baggages and “dogs with com- 
panions” are allowed to board the train. More- 
over he urges you not to be content with his work, 
but to inform yourself further at the office in the 
Hall of the Lost Feet at the St. Lazare station. 
Sometimes you feel he is a bit of a dreamer, as 
when he insists that two children under seven should 
not occupy more than the space of one adult pas- 
senger; sometimes even one suspects him of a grue- 
some humor as when he says that a voyager may 
“renounce an unaccomplished traject” by leaving 
the train before his destination, provided he also re- 
nounces, for the benefit of the administration, the 
full fare paid for the “uneffectuated totality.” Yet 
certainly he discourages this wanton behavior, and 
urges his congregation to be sure that they are not 
paying more than the stipulated 0.4612 per kilo- 
meter for Ist class, 0.3213 for 2nd, 0.2024 for 
3rd. 

But I perceive, regretfully, that I haven’t given 
you any notion of the special delightfulness of M. 
Chaix. His little timetables are like any other great 
charms of life, you have to come upon them for 
yourself. The real fun of M. Chaix is when you 
take him from your pocket, in some little provin- 
cial train, and with one eye on the scenery and one 
eye on his tables, begin to figure out your next 
change. You look for the station marked B that 
means a buffet or the 4 that means a buvette; you 
see that the train will wait 30 minutes because it is 
market day at Paimpol; and that Savigny is a “fa- 
cultative arrest.” Or you may idle over even more 
exciting sections: how, by writing to Mr. G. S. 
Szlumper, director of Maritime Services, berths 
may be had in turbine packetboats between Cher- 
bourg and Southampton; or of return tickets valid 
from Fat Thursday until Wednesday of the Cin- 
ders. For once you learn, with M. Chaix, how 
easy it really is to travel, you wonder if some day 
you may not even graduate into his Supreme Work, 
The Indicator—which includes the Grand Euro- 
pean Trains Express. In that noble compilation 
you can work out your “trajects”—not merely in 
France, but to Rome and Vienna and Petrograd 
and Constantinople. But for the moment this 


must be our Facultative Arrest. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 





What will be the only complete edition of the 
works of Thomas Love Peacock is under way in 
England. It is being edited by H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith, and will be in ten volumes. The only “Col- 
lected Works of Peacock” hitherto issued is the in- 
complete three-volume edition of 1871, edited by 
Sir Henry Cole and textually imperfect. Previous- 
ly unpublished work of Peacock’s has since been 
brought out by the late Richard Garnett, Dr. A. B. 
Young, and others, all of which will be brought 
together in the new edition, as well as much that 
has never before been published. 
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“American Book Illustration 


By Matiack PRICE 


“Vy HAT’S the matter with American 
book illustration?” The question 
being duiy propounded, a facetious answer 
suggests itself: “Nothing—because there 
isn’t any.” 

This, however, does not quite correspond 
with the facts, because there is a little book 
illustration, and there could be a great deal 
more if enough people cared about it at 
all. It seems that we have two kinds of 
books, Story Books and Picture Books— 
not a classification that would satisfy a 
librarian, but a broad one to start from in 
the present discussion. 

One premise, and a fairly intelligent one, 
is that no illustrations at all in a book are 
better than poor ones. But why assume 
that illustrations need to be poor ones? 
The assumption begs the question, when 
we have as many able, and even brilliant 
illustrators as there are in this country to- 
day. It takes two people to make illus- 
trated books—the publisher and the artist. 
What is the matter then? If we knew, 
perhaps we could discover what is the mat- 
ter with book illustration. 

I know only two publishers personally, 
and being specialists, their testimony would 
not enlighten me, but if I could consult 
the Delphic oracle, the answer echoing up 
from the cavern would probably be “pro- 
duction costs,” even when there are avail- 
able such sets of splendid illustrations, al- 
ready made and paid for in serial publica- 
tions as the Gruger illustrations for Herges- 
heimer’s “Java Head” or “Balisand.” 

It is true that these illustrations would 
have to be reproduced again to fit the book, 
but this mechanical cost is trivial in com- 
parison with the investment represented by 
the illustrations themselves. Confined sole- 
ly to magazine use, their retirement into 


back numbers of the magazine in which 
they appear loses them forever as far as 
the available annals of American illus- 


tration are concerned, 

If the answer to their omission from the 
book publication of the story for which 
they were made is, indeed, “production 
cost,” why not fine paper-covered editions, 
instead of boards and cloth, and let us 
bind the books we wish to keep, as they 
do in Europe, especially in France? 

The simple fact is that there is a good 
deal of excellent illustration done for the 
magazines, and that it does not find per- 
manent preservation in books. Some pub- 
lisher, no doubt, will arise to tell us why, 
and I, for one, should like to learn the 
answer. 

I happen to know the artist’s side fairly 
well, because I know a good many artists 
who are, or would be illustrators. Aside 
from certain highly paid magazine illus- 
trators, most of whom are on contracts, 
the artist is confronted on the one hand by 
the high cost of studio rents and the high 
rates paid for advertising work. If a man 
can get a thousand dollars apiece for ad- 
vertising drawings he is very unlikely, to- 
day, to refuse these and take on a set of 
four drawings for five hundred dollars 
for the lot, or some such figure. To this 
point we shall return later, in conclusion. 
Here a slight résumé of American illus- 
tration will afford a variegated background 
for the situation as it seems to stand today. 

It is not necessary to go further back 
than Howard Pyle, one of the greatest of 
all American illustrators. The _ illustra- 
tions he made for Harper’s were, essen- 
tially, book illustrations published in a 
magazine. They had all the substantial, 
permanent qualities that make illustrations 
worthy of preservation in books. 

Fortunately, though some years after his 
death, an excellently representative collec- 
tion reappeared as “Howard Pyle’s Book 
of Pirates,” and thus one definite contribu- 
tion was made to the annals of American 
book illustration. The books for which 
Pyle made illustrations during his lifetime 
were all books which he wrote himself 
and delightful, whimsical books which seem, 
today, as though they must have been writ- 
ten in a leisurely manner, free from stress 
and pressure, and outside the shadow cast 
by “production costs.” His books were 
picture story books, thoroughly delightful 
and perfectly consistent, and they seem to 
reflect no strife between himself and the 
publisher as, indeed, how could there have 
been, when the books were all brought out 
by his own publishers, Harper & Brothers? 

Curiously ‘enough, the greatest of all 
American illustrators is never thought of 
today as an illustrator, though his “De- 
serted Village” pictures, “She Stoops to 
Conquer” and his Shakespeare illustrations, 





all made for Harper’s are unquestionably 
the finest illustrations ever made in this 
country, and equalled only by Vierge, per- 
haps, in Europe. And Edwin A. Abbey 
is recorded only as a mural painter. 

Reverting to Howard Pyle, the influence 
of his genius as an illustrator is with us 
today in the work of N. C. Wyeth, Har- 
vey Dunn and Dean Cornwell. And in 
Dunn and Cornwell an interesting pheno- 
menon is noticeable. Dunn was a pupil of 
Howard Pyle, and Cornwell was a pupil 
of Dunn, yet Cornwell’s work is far more 
like that of Pyle in spirit than anything 
ever painted by Dunn. At a recent ex- 
hibition of the Illustrators’ Society a “re- 
trospective” group of Howard Pyle illus- 
trations was hung in the same gallery with 
a few illustrations by Dean Cornwell. 
These blazed with color, seemed instinct 
with an intense vitality—and in their con- 
struction there was the old vitality, the old 
quality of substance that characterized the 
work of Howard Pyle. The Pyle origi- 
nals, perhaps a little faded by time, almost 
a little tired, were fine things, things of 
permanent value, yet they seemed to have 
handed on their fire to the younger man. 

Contemporary with Howard Pyle were 
Kemble and Frost, delineators of “charac- 
ter” types, both, and master illustrators, 
and there were such outstanding illustra- 
tors as F. C. Yohn, Walter Appleton Clark 
and Frederic Remington—the very back- 
bone of American illustration through the 
decade of the 1890's. 

About 1895, and until 1900, or even a 
little after there was a keen demand for 
picture books and separate prints (“suitable 
for framing”) of the work of the illus- 
trator-idols of the day—Frederic Rem- 
ington, for one, and at the same time the 
whole array of “pretty girl” artists, who 
were the popular illustrators. There were 
large (and to me, at that time, desperately 
expensive) books of pictures by Gibson, 
Christy, Fisher, Hutt and Wenzell—mag- 
nificent presentations, the like of which we 
have not today—as presentations. These 
picture books, it is true, have no bearing on 
the question of book illustration. They 
were picture books pure and simple, and 
at this late date it is even difficult to say 
if their great popularity was a contempor- 
ary tribute to American illustrators, or the 
expression of some popular emotion too 
obscure now to catalogue. 

I can almost hear a publisher muttering 
that it would cost fifteen or twenty dollars 
to produce one of these grand big picture 
books that sold for five dollars in the 
1890’s—and he would be right. 


es SF 


One great American illustrator who is 
old enough to be old but young enough 
to be very actively illustrating today is A. 
L. Keller, and after him, as men of the 
immediate present, Gruger, Raleigh and 
Morgan—brilliant all of them, but never 
seen between the covers of books. 

Howard Pyle taught a few students, and 
left behind him some principles of illus- 
tration and standards of thoroughness that 
have played a large part in giving a sense 
of direction to American illustration even 
today. 

Gruger has had classes, and much as 
he has to impart, we have seen many 
student imitators come away and do fair- 
ly good or very bad Gruger illustrations 
until the master’s manner became no more 
visible than the master’s voice in the phono- 
graph horn, even if quite as potent. The 
more individualistic an artist the more un- 
wise it is for him to teach—unless he be as 
great a teacher as he is a great artist. The 
student tendency is to imitate and imitation 
retards any kind of art. 

Many art students, however, even copy- 
ists in class, later develop individual ability, 
and I do not honestly think that the an- 
swer to the illustrated book question lies in 
the direction of any lack of native talent 
in this country. 

The reader who has given a thought or 
two now and then to book illustration may 
have been wondering if this essay would 
get on to the Maxfield Parrish and Wyeth 
picture books, so handsomely done in colors 
by Scribners’. Yes, indeed, here are beau- 
tiful books and splendid illustrations, but 
they shed no real light on the broad ques- 
tion of American book illustration because 
they are not really illustrated books. They 
are a set of jolly good illustrations with 
text published between the same boards to 
furnish a raison détre. Not that such a 
republishing is not an excellent thing, for 





I believe it is. It shows, at least, that we 
have illustrators in America, and can make, 
engrave and print illustrations in America, 
and, moreover, good ones. 

These picture-story books, however, are 
in a class by themselves, Rather unfor- 
tunately they have got themselves called 
“sift books,” which puts them too much 
in a glass case and makes it impossible for 
them to influence the general run of book 
publishing. When Edward Penfield did 
the “Holland Sketches” and “Spanish 
Sketches” he said, with more modesty than 
the facts warrant, that he felt the text was 
merely an excuse to publish the illustrations. 
As a matter of fact these two books by the 
artist-author are as complete a whole, and 
as thoroughly charming as any of the books 
of Howard Pyle—but again, they do not 
afford any precedent for illustrating books. 

In the field so richly filled in England 
by Walter Crane and Randolph Caldecott, 
and more recently by Cecil Aldin, Hassal 
and Pears, we have done virtually nothing 
that could be called art in children’s books 
until Doubleday, Page brought out Falls’s 
“Animal Alphabet” last winter. That one 
book was and still is a bright spot, mag- 
nificently isolated, and without any rivals. 

Now anyone can see, with half an eye, 
upon looking at such a book as Falls’s “Al- 
phabet” that artists enjoy making picture 
books. And anyone who knows a few art- 
ists knows that they honestly do not enjoy 
working within the restrictions imposed by 
drawings for advertisements. I think that 
practically every artist I know would meet 
the publishers half way, or more, and do 
some remarkable illustrations that would be 
a credit to the country. But the publish- 
ers must make illustrating at least a little 
attractive to the artists if they want their 
voices to be heard above the clamor of the 
advertising men. 

Artists are popularly supposed, and es- 
pecially by business men, to be approxi- 
mately half loony and entirely unbusiness- 
like—but they do possess enough of the 
business instincts of their sterner brethern 
of the counting-houses to devote their time 
and talents to the work that pays them 
best. And we cannot seriously blame them 
for this. 

Book illustration in this country, and il- 
lustration in general, suffers from its lack 
of standing as a serious profession or a 
serious art, in spite of the existence of the 


interesting club called the Society of 
lustrators. This club holds annual 
bitions and publishes a Year Book, but 
exhibitions are local and the Year Bg 
entirely inadequate as a real record | 
American illustration. My usual imagin, 
ary hypothesis in judging such a point 
this is to suppose a scholarly foreigner § 
asking a librarian for works of refereng 
on (in this case) “Illustration in Ame, 
ica” for a thesis he is about to write. We 
have none. It would be very difficult fg, 
anyone to gather anything like a chrono. 
logical or comprehensive lot of material 
on illustration in America without a greg 
deal of laborious research work. We hays 
plenty of good illustration in this country, 
but we have never cared enough about jt 
to preserve its record in the form of g 
history. 

Illustration, in other words, suffers from 
lack of recognition, if not of passing 
preciation. The popular illustrator cp 
measure his fame as of a period seldom 
exceeding thirty years. Usually it is lew, 
and the illustrators of yester-year are fon 
gotten. A short life and a merry one, for 
the illustrator personally, but for the life 
of the illustration as a seriously defined 
art in this country, the succession of one 
transient favorite after another fails tg 
build a substantial structure. 

To make American illustration substan. 
tial, more of it must find its way betwee 
book-covers, and publishers, somehow, 
must come to feel that good illustration jg 
worth while. To bring this about, the 
book buying public must take a more defin. 
ite interest in book illustration, and must 
show, by articulate means, that there is a 
market for well illustrated books whey 
such are offered by publishers. 

Perhaps the spectre of “production cost” 
does stalk malignly about the corridors of 
publishing houses, but I have persistently 
believed that much of its deterrent pep 
simism could be dispelled by a little vision, 
courage and enthusiasm on the part of 
over-cautious publishers. I have persistent. 
ly believed, and do believe that if any 
publisher brings out a good book, finely iL 
lustrated, people will buy it and that the 
whole field of book publishing and book 
selling will experience a real thrill, and 
sense limitless possibilities in profitably em 
ploying ‘the varied talent of American art 
ists in the adequate illustration of books, 





A Survey of Fall Books 


By Amy LovEMAN 


(= age which has so often been de- 
scribed as an era of introspection 
bids fair to become one of retrospection as 
well. If the books of the last few weeks 
are an indication of the mind of the time 
the public is indeed in reminiscent mood, 
for no fact of the fall publishing season 
stands out with more distinctness than the 
prevalence of an interest in the past. His- 
tory and biography, the latter running the 
range from weighty studies that trench on 
the fields of politics and diplomacy to 
highly spiced gossip of the great and the 
near-great, take premier place among the 
non-fiction books of the day. The war 
itself as a theme for the historian still re- 
mains in the background, but the interest 
which the struggle stimulated in the per- 
sonalities and events of an earlier time 
finds its reflection in a list that includes 
along with such works as B. S. Forester’s 
“Napoleon and His Court” (Dodd, Mead) ; 
R. B. Mowat’s “The Diplomacy of Na- 
poleon” (Longmans, Green); Walter 
Geer’s “Napoleon and Josephine, the Rise 
of the Empire” (Brentano’s); Elie Faure’s 
“Napoleon” (Knopf); “The Letters of 
Madame” (Appleton); “David Wilmot,” 
by Charles B. Going (Appleton); Edyth 
Hinckley’s “Mazzini, the Story of a Great 
Italian” (Putnam); Mouffle d’Angerville’s 
“The Private Life of Louis XV” (Boni 
& Liveright); and B. Kingsley Martin’s 
“Triumph of Lord Palmerston” (Dial), 
the comprehensive series edited by Hugh 
Gunn, entitled “The British Empire” (Holt), 
and such briefer scholarly publications as 
Charles Diehl’s “A History of the Byzan- 
tine Empire” (Princeton University Press) ; 
“Conflicts with Oblivion,”® by Wilbur C. 
Abbott (Yale University Press); “The Art 
of War in the Middle Ages,” by Sir Charles 
Oman (Houghton Mifflin); “Studies in 
the History of Medieval Science,” by 
Charles Homer Haskins (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press); “The Waning of the Middle 
Ages,” by J. Huizinga (Longmans, Green) ; 
“Social Life in Stuart England,” by Mary 
Coate (Appleton); “History of the Eng- 
lish People in the 19th Century,” by Elie 





Halévy (Harcourt, Brace); “The Roman 
Occupation of Britain,” by F. Haverfield 
(Oxford University Press); “The Amem 
ican Colonies in the 18th Century,” by 
Herbert Levi Osgood (Columbia Univer 
sity Press); “American States During and 
After the Revolution,” by Allan Nevins 
(Columbia University Press); “The Colo 
nial Background of the American Revolu- 
tion,” by Charles M. Andrews (Yale Uni- 
versity Press); and “The History of the 
American Frontier,” by Frederic L. Paxson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

No season rolls its course but sees the 
publication of a Roosevelt biography, but 
not since the appearance of “Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children” has 90 
intimate or interesting a contribution to 
Rooseveltiana been issued as “The Letters 
of Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt 
Cowles” (Scribners). As in the formet: 
book the Colonel is here seen at his ‘ 
lovable, as the youth and man to who 
family and friends were objects of thé 
tenderest solicitude and as a correspondent | 
who opened his heart to those whom he) 
loved. The manner of man he was t@ 
those with whom he came into intimate com 
tact is also reflected in “The Letters of 
Archie Butt,” edited by Lawrence F. Ab 
bott (Doubleday, Page), the record of & 
relationship which ripened from indiffer 
ence on the part of the narrator to a pro 
found admiration and affection. 

From Presidents to hoboes the biogra- 
phical gamut runs, the Roosevelt volumes 
and William Allen White’s “Woodrow 
Wilson, the Man, His Time and His Task” 
(Houghton Mifflin) standing at one end 
of the scale and at the other “Beggars of - 
Life” (Albert & Charles Boni), a narrative” 
in which the youthful Jim Tully sets dows 
in a vivid vernacular his experiences as 4 — 
knight of the road. Between lie chron- 
icles of varied interest, “Barrett Wendell § 





and His Letters,” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe | 


(Atlantic Monthly Press), a volume that 
will be of particular interest to Ha 
men but which should find its readers af 


(Continued on page 205) ; 
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FRANCIS WILSON’S 
LIFE OF HIMSELF 


A great comedian vividly recounts 
his stage experiences, spices his pages 
with choice new stories of the Barry- 
mores, the Drews, Joseph Jefferson, 
and many other celebrities, and re- 
veals himself the prince of entertain- 
ers between covers as before foot- 
lights. Lavishly illustrated $5.00 
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WOODROW WILSON 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


It is high time for a frank and im- 
partial appraisal of Woodrow Wil- 
son, both as man and President, and 
Mr. White has made it in a book 
that will endure both as a relentlessly 
penetrating study in psychology and 
as a superbly vivid literary portrait. 


Illus. $5.00 

















HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN 








BRITISH VERSE 
JESSIE. B. RITTENHOUSE 


Two hundred and twenty-nine 
poems from the works of one hun- 
dred British poets since Henley are 
included in this companion volume 
to “The Little Book of Modern 
Verse.” $2.00; leather, $2.75. 











SONGS AND SONNETS 
OF 
PIERRE DE RONSARD 


CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


A new edition of this transla- 
tion, previously published only in 
a limited edition. Mr. Page has 
succeeded in closely reproducing 
the exquisite and varied lines of 
the orginal. $2.00 











AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


A representative selection of the 
best English verse from its begin- 
nings to the present day, compiled 
by the famous English poet and 
dramatist. $2.00 











THE PLEASURES OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
C. and A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A series of delightful papers on 
various phases tracing the devel- 





wick has ever done. . 
and understanding.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“A true work of art. . 


The Little 
French Girl 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Three Countries Unite in its Praise 


AMERICA 


“Certainly one of the best of recent novels; even 
more certainly, it is one of the most enjoyable.”— 
The Outlook. 

“Far and away the best book Anne Douglas Sedg- 
.. A story of great beauty 


ENGLAND 


CANADA 


“Tts charm is vital and steadfast; its merits are rich 
and enduring; its beauty is appealing; its truth lends 
it a quiet dignity few modern novels possess. 
Whether regarded as a piece of pure literary achieve- 
ment or as a study of life, this novel will take its 
place with the few works of fiction of the year 
destined to live.”"—Montreal Daily Star. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


. . It would be difficult to 
think of any recent work in fiction which leaves such 
a solid impression of a well-rounded whole.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A subtle, distinguished and profoundly moving 
piece of fiction, a novel full of character, and of a 
penetrating sincerity.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








FRONTIER 
FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


The first complete history of the 
American frontier telling the 
whole thrilling story of the con- 
quest of the wilderness. 


With maps, $6.00 














TORQUEMADA 
CESARE BORGIA 


RAFAEL SABATINI 







All who enjoy Sabatini’s ro- 
mances will welcome these author- 
itative books on two famous and 
fascinating characters of history. 


New Editions. Illus. Each $2.50 

















WANDERINGS 
THROUGH ANCIENT 
ROMAN CHURCHES 


RODOLFO LANCIANI 


A study of the most ancient and 
interesting of Roman _ churches. 
By the author of “Ruins and Ex- 
cavations of Ancient Rome.” 


Illus. $7.50 






















THE SPIRIT OF THE 
REVOLUTION 
JOHN C. FITZPATRICK 








A’ study of little-known and 





opment of architecture. It pre- 
supposes no more general informa- 
tion on the subject than any “in- 











picturesque aspects of the Revolu- 
tion giving an intimate view of the 





telligent amateur” would have. 


Illus. $3.50 











THE TWENTIETH 





ROMANCE AND JANE WESTON 


RICHARD PRYCE 


Every lover of good fiction and particularly every admirer of 
“Christopher,” and “David Penstephen” will welcome this novel 
of London Life. 





$2.00 


life of the period and of the con- 
duct of the war. Tlius. $4.00 















TALES OF A WEST- 








CENTURY THEATRE 
FRANK VERNON 





ERN MOUNTAINEER 
C. E. RUSK 








Essays on the present tendencies 
of the theater that will give keen- 
est delight to all who intelligently 
enjoy the drama. Introduction 





THE SHIP OF DESTINY 
MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


One of the best of sea stories by a man who has followed the 
sea for years and knows it in all its moods. 


$2.00 





A vivid and readable account of 
climbs on Mts. Adams, Rainier 
Stuart, Hood, Kulshan, Shasta, 
and other peaks of the North- 
west. Illus. $2.50 













by John Drinkwater. $1.50 












IMPRESSIONS AND 
COMMENTS 


(Third Series) 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


This new collection of essays builds 
up a philosophy of living that will 
give it a place on the booklover’s 
shelf beside his last book “The 
Dance of Life.” $3.00 















If you are interested in books and the men and 
women who write them, we invite yos fo sign 
and mail this coupon. 

HovuGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 

2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without charge, The Piper, a 
periodical devoted to books and their authors. 


THE PIPER 





















LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JOHN MUIR 


WILLIAM BADE 


A definitive biography written 
from letters and unpublished jour- 
nals that will rank with Muirs’ own 
“Story of My Boyhood and Youth” 
in its vividness and absorbing inter- 


ests. Illus., 2 vols., $7.50 
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Harcourt Brace 
and Company 








E. M. FORSTER’S 


PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 








“The most sensitive 
piece of fiction in years.” 
“The —N. Y¥. World. 
Novel. “Its fame continues to 
of spread as fast as critics 
the can review it."—N. Y. 
S¢a50" Post. 
Chicago “An enchantment to my 
a taste and critical facul- 
ties.” Elinor Wylie,—N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune. 

6 Printings $2.50 
DEFINITIONS MODERN 
Second Series ESSAYS Il 

By By 
Henry S. Christopher 
Canby Morley 
This second Christopher 


Morley’s first col- 
lection of Modern 
Essays has already 


series of essays on 9 
books and writers 


is -the result of sold over 40,000. 
two more years of fe) This second series 
, includes some thir- 
experience with ty British and 
literature and life. American writers, 
By the editor of from Stephen 
: Graham to Sher- 
the Saturday Re- wood Anderson. 
view. $2.00 $2.00 








My Daughter 
Helen 


By 

ALLAN MONKHOUSE 

Most novels concern headstrong 
youth and its revolt against the wis- 
dom of the older generation. In 
this story of the marriage of a nice 
girl with a rascal we have the 
tragedy of a father’s love. “A fine- 
tempered beautiful thing, lit with a 
strange inner beauty.”—Saturday Re- 
view, 2 








BEST SERMONS 
OF 1924 


Edited by 

JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
Twenty brilliant sermons; 
selected by the Pastor of 
the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, con- 
taining the best re- 
ligious thought of 
the day. 


$2.50 
Laurence Stallings’ 


Plumes 


Mr. Stallings is Literary Editor 
of the N. Y. World and co-author of 
a great war play What Price Glory. 
“If you aren’t afraid to look at the 
war without sentimentality, this is 
the book for you.”"—The Bookman. 


3d Printing $2.00 













OF LIFE 


By 

BENEDETTO 

CROCE 
In this book of essays 
the great Italian philoso- 
pher distills his practi- 
cal wisdom. He applies the 
fundamentals of ethics to the 
Situations of daily life. $2.25 














Papini’s 


Life of Christ 


200th Thousand $3.50 


























The Rebirth of Typographical Art 


By W. A. Dwiccrns 


UMORS are abroad that the typo- 
graphic art is coming to life again. 

If I read the omens right we are at the 
threshold of one of those periodic revivals 
of activity in an art that give us points to 
date from. I hope that it is so. I have 
always hoped to be present when the thing 

happened again to printing. I missed the 
last time—1890 et seg.—although I did see 

the breakers of its wake run along the 
beach. 

The omens promise that books are to be- 
come interesting again to book-lovers. I 
am a member of that starved band—there 
are some few left alive—and I can tell a 
tale of thin gruel that would stir the heart 
even of Squeers. Those years of famine 
—scrawnier than Joseph’s kine—how we 
lived through them, hoping, and then with- 
out hope—is a record of suffering and fort- 
itude to be put alongside the most poignant 
chronicle of castaways in the records. 

Now, if the signs point true, and if this 
glow in the sky is dawn, we must make all 
speed to carry the good news at once to two 
classes of people. The first class is Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. He is the first person that 
ought to hear it, because he has fought 
through a lifetime for a better state of 
things. This gospel of hope will make a 
great change in his point of view. 

The other class of people that should hear 
about it is the membership of the Women’s 
Clubs. These societies have study groups that 
are, beyond question, the most effective 
agencies in the country for promulgating 
standards of taste. If the word can be got 
to them they are bound to see in this matter 
of taste in book-making an affair that lies 
within their own province, and are quite 
likely to take it up. If they should do that, 
and should pursue the subject with the vigor 
that they have used in informing themselves 
about rugs and china and furniture then 
any one can stand up and prophesy printing 
revivals with entire confidence. And I think 
that they really may do it. For we have 
got to about that stage of civilization in 
this country where it is as needful for a 
cultivated person to know about books as 
it is for her to know about furniture. And 
if the associated Women’s Clubs do become 
interested in the question of good taste in 
books as a part of the question of good 
taste in the furnishings of their homes, then 
the trick is turned. We will have to make 
tastefully designed books because the mar- 
ket wants them so. The revival of style 
in printing will march without further aid. 

It is going strong by itself, however. It 
started with the advertising gentry. They 
got at it ten or twelve years ago. Mr. 
Piiterschein wrote in The Printing Art al- 
most that long ago: 

Are the most accomplished designers, wood 
engravers, illustrators, typographical ornamen- 
talists embellishing the text of Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers? They are not. They are supple- 
menting a selling argument forty pages farther 
on. Their taste now goes to the making of ad- 
vertisements. Mr. Chambers is left to the ten- 
der illustrating mercies of one less than him- 
self, The astounding fact is that the 
artist—the fabricator of the quality of distinc- 
tion—finds a more sympathetic patron in the ad- 
vertiser than in the editor. I mean to say that 
the man in the market place, the buyer and 
seller of Things, has come to have a keener 
sense of the value of distinction—“style”—than 
has the buyer and selier of Ideas. To an ideal- 
ist this fact suggests the need of a critical re- 
valuation of the ideas now on sale. . . . 

This advertising pressure to get printing 
made in a better way came mostly from out- 
side the trade. At the same time there were 
within the industry a few inspired persons 
who kept the fire burning on the altars 
through the long period of apathy. It would 
seem that now—in these last two or three 
years—the fire which was so carefully kept 
has served to kindle a whole new religion! 

Here are the omens. One discovers that 
there are presses scattered over the whole 
country whose proprietors no longer shy at 
the name of Gutenberg. There is risen up 
a new generation of printers—or else the 
old ones have reformed. These people are 
taking the design of printing seriously. They 
do the job so well that their product is em- 
barrassing—embarrassing, that is to say, to 
the “old line” firms who are forced in spite 
of themselves to attempt imitations. These 
upstarts are turning the “mystery” into a 
commonplace. I hear one printer utter a 
complaint sufficiently novel—that one studies 
the intricacies of typographic design for 
years only to find himself reft of the re- 
ward of his assiduity, since the knowledge 
of good practice is now so widespread that 
one can profit no longer as a member of 
The Few! 

The typographic specialists have always 
been well supplied with technical material 


about fine printing, but now they are pub- 
lishing boo! > for the layman about printing. 
A remarkable thing! Robert Ballou, of 
Chicago, advertises “American Type De- 
sign in the Twentieth Century” and “Type 
Specimens,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

D. B. Updike’s serious and gay little vol- 
ume, “In the Day’s Work,” is just out from 
the Harvard University Press with three 
essays about a printer’s standards and pre- 
occupations. His “Printing Types” from 
the same publisher is written in a vein that 
does not immure it within technical walls, 
though its major interest is for the specialist. 
The university presses, by the way, make a 
strong showing in the groups of Fifty Books 
of the Year mentioned below—and without 
excessive subsidies and on pretty level terms 
with the general publishing trade. 

Then note another thing. The com- 
panies that make type-setting machines have 
reformed. They are actually bending their 
energies to making the best type designs 
they can accomplish. The type-founders at 
large vie one with another in a scramble to 
furnish the new generation with meritorious 
type faces. The spirit has infected the 
paper-makers, too. Some of them are ex- 
perimenting with papers of a quality to sat- 
isfy more enlightened tastes. Can anyone 
who has followed the career of printing 
through the last twenty years deny that here 
are signs and wonders? 

This stimulating state of affairs in print- 
ing—this high quality of the product of the 
newer presses—is to be explained as the re- 
sult of three influences. First note the print- 
ing journals—The Printing Art, particu- 
larly under the editorship of Henry Lewis 
Johnson; The Inland Printer; The Amer- 
ican Printer. These periodicals have swung 
the cudgels of reform with fine zeal—and 
have supplemented their vigorous gestures 
with reams of educational matter of an 
excellent sort. Let admirers of fine books 
give them full measure of credit. The sec- 
ond influence toward good work comes out 
of the types lately available. The chief 
emanating points for these good type faces 
are Frederick W. Goudy, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, and the typo- 


graphic staff of the Mergenthaler Linotyp 
Company. 

The third influence—and probably the 
strongest—is exerted by the printed work 
of a very small group of typographers, At 
the head of this group stand three person, 
Two of these three tall men of Americay 
printing have achieved such distinction thy 
none of us, by telling how good we thing 
their work is, can add anything to they 
stature. They are, of course, D. B, y, 
dike of Boston, and Bruce Rogers of New 
York. I put a third beside them—Cay] p 
Rollins of the Yale University Press, Th, 
work done by these men has stimulate 
half-a-score more to emulation—and they 
half-score, perhaps in closer contact with the 
commercial field, have handed the inspira. 
tion out right and left until it has become ap 
actual reconstructing force in the industry 

The printers being in action, and ob 
served to be advancing in all sectors, th 
next thing to see is what effect it is having 
on books. An encouraging survey. The 
American Institute of Graphic Art 
makes an annual analysis of the books 
printed within a year. Its assessment deals 
only with their physical aspects—how they 
are printed, how well they look, etc. The 
society selects from the lot Fifty Books of 
the Year and this group is put on exhibition 
in various cities. No better move could be 
devised to stiffen the standards of book-mak. 
ing. And the books that they show in the 
Fifty are by no means inconsiderable ¢. 
amples of fine design and execution. 


With the publishers it seems to be a case 
of younger generation again. The older 
firms are not participating in these throb. 
bing affairs. Perhaps their dignity demands 
that they preserve a kind of rigidity -and 
look of inanition. It must be noted, though, 
that one of the veterans is easing its muscles 
in experimental arm and leg exercises, with 
the evident intention of coming alive. 

Of the younger publishers Alfred Knopf 
leads the van. He sets a pace in book 
covers that makes the dealers’ tables bloom 
like stalls at a flower show. He pays atten. 
tion to type-setting and paper, too. He has 
initiated a revolution in designing books 
for the American trade. The Knopf style 
catches on. It is imitated. It is a good 
style because it is experimenting with themes 
that belong to this present time. 

These younger publishers, east and west, 
are following their personal bents, no doubt. 








Harper & Brothers 


have the honor to announce the publication on October 
the seventeenth of the long-awaited 


MARK TWAIN’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In two volumes, with photogravure frontispieces. 


Other Distinguished New Books 





Leviathan 
By William Bolitho 


“Bolitho is more nearly the ideal 
writer from Mars than anyone who 
has appeared in journalism to look 
upon the world the war left behind 
it. He achieves contrast, irony, in- 
dignation, pity and derision by the 
substance, and not merely by the tricks 
of style. He sees with an unpreju- 
diced eye, as if the object had never 
been observed before,” wrote Walter 
Lippmann, in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, of these extraordinary 
scenes from contemporary European 
life. $2.00 


Bare Souls 


By Gamaliel Bradford 
Author of “Damaged Souls” 

“Mr. Bradford is the creator of a 
new literary form. It is more like 
St. Beuve’s portraits than like any- 
thing in English literature. ‘Bare 
Souls,’ because of the superb nature 
of the material at his disposal, be- 
cause he has never before had such 
a fascinating group to deal with, is 


book,” writes the Boston Transcript 


of this new group of “psvchographs..,, 
$3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


beyond question Mr. Bradford’s best . 


R. F. D. No. 3 


By Homer Croy 


Author of “West of the 
Tower’ 

Josie is young, and her life is full 
of the humor and the tragedy of 
youth. In his story of this pretty 
Missouri country girl, vain, movie- 
mad, and lovable, Homer Croy 
takes his place among the outstanding 
novelists of American life. If you 
read “West of the Water Tower” 
you will need no further recommen- 
dation; if you missed it, make the 
acquaintance of this significant new 


writer now in “R. F. D. No. 3.” 
$2.00 


Water 


a 
Julie Cane 
By Harvey O’Higgins 
Author of “From the Life’ 

“We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing ‘Julie Cane’ one of the out- 
standing novels of the year,” says 
the New York Evening Post. “There 
is a fine simplicity about this un- 
usual story of a small-town girl an 
her extraordinary father; a_ hearty 
robustness and vigor that are infinite- 
ly pleasing. It is a masterly p00 
of work.” 2.00 fF 


Publishers Since 1817, New York. 
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criminates in this instance and knows a bet- 
ter thing when it sees it. It is to be hoped 
that it does—and that bright shekels reward 
the efforts of the pioneers. 

They are pioneers. Much land remains to 
be cleared before the book-lover may settle 
jnto his easy chair and unwrap his parcel 
from the bookshop with untroubled antici- 

tion—knowing that within he will find 
a product to please his fancy. There are 
jmprovements—ah! yes, there are improve- 
ments to be made. They mostly run back 
to questions of cost—but they will be made 
if people ask for them. Paper is still low- 
grade. The English have us beaten on that 
point, with their inexpensive book papers 
of mellow and printable quality. 

The type pages have to be set in a hurry, 
no doubt, and that is why the words get 
pushed so far apart in the lines—but that 
can be remedied. The paper jackets 
are most stimulating. They serve the book- 
dealers but they do not serve us—long. If, 
now, they can only be turned into covers 
and fixed upon the books so that we can 


take their gaiety home and keep it. No 
properly constituted person will read a book 
with a paper jacket on it. , The 
illustrations are few—and that is a good 
thing so long as we lack a tonal process 
that will transfer drawings to the real pages 
of the book. Meanwhile we must find a 
reagent to dissolve our infatuation for in- 
serted. half-tone pictures. Run over late 
French books for hints on these points. 
They use wood-cuts and pen drawings to 
make their books sing. . . . 

The outlook for good books is good. 
Thousands of people now alive may see the 
day come when they can buy books clearly 
printed on pleasant papers from type sym- 
pathetically assembled to fulfil the require- 
ments of the texts, with pictures in them 
made by such masters as made pictures for 
books eighty years ago. It may very likely 
come to pass. And if it does, and if I am 
there to see it, I shall straightway go out 
and burn a Worthy paper taper before the 
niche wherein are laid up the memories of 
Stone & Kimball and Copeland & Day. 


The Fall Books 


(Continued from page 202) 


well among all those who are interested 
in a rich personality and experience; “A 
Story-Teller’s Story” (Huebsch) in which 
Sherwood Anderson recounts his experiences 
and casts light on one of the most interest- 
ing personalities in contemporary American 
letters; a new selection of “Intimate Let- 
ters of James Gibbons Huneker” (Boni & 
Liveright); “Clyde Fitch and His Let- 
ters,” by Montrose J. Moses and Virginia 
Gerson (Little, Brown); “Thirty Years’ 
Battle in the Ministry,” by Stephen S. 
Wise (Brentano’s); the cheerful biography 
in which under the title “Louder, Please!” 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) Earnest Elmo 
Calkins recounts the trials and compensa- 
tions of a deaf man; “Twelve Years at 
the German Imperial Court,” by Robert 
Zedlitz-Trutzschler (Doran), a book which 
created a sensation on its publication in 
Germany; “Fragments from my Diary,” 
by Maxim Gorky (McBride); Conan 
Doyle’s “Memories and Adventures” (Lit- 
tle, Brown) an autobiographical record 
particularly interesting as depicting the 
complete transfer of the author’s preoc- 
cupation from one field to another; Pas- 
cal d’Angelo’s “A Son of Italy” (Mac- 
millan); ‘Letters of Three Friends,” by 
William Hale White (Oxford University 
Press), and “The Diary of a Country 
Parson,” by Rev. James Woodforde (Ox- 
ford University Press). 

In America particularly, the “urge to 
reminiscence seems to have been strong upon 
the editorial world for among the note- 
worthy books of the season is a group in 
which men of the periodical and news- 
paper fields recount their adventures, en- 
counters and achievements in the publish- 
ing career. “The Joys and Tribulations 
of an Editor,” by L. Frank Tooker (Cen- 
tury); Richard Hooker’s “The Story of 
an Independent Newspaper” (Macmillan) ; 
Milton A. McRae’s “Forty Years of News- 
paperdom” (Brentano’s); E. P. Mitchell’s 
“Memories of an Editor” (Scribner) are 
to be supplemented by what should prove 
an illuminating interpretation of a great 
newspaper career in Don C. Seitz’s “Joseph 
Pulitzer—His Life and Letters” (Simon & 
Schuster), and find their companion recol- 
lections from across the ocean in Clement 
K. Shorter’s Autobiography (Doran) and 
St. Loe Strachey’s “The River of Life” 
(Putnam). 

Critical biography, merging at times into 
pure criticism, finds representation in Charles 
H. Dennis’s “Eugene Field’s Creative Years” 
(Doubleday, Page); Douglas Goldring’s 
“James Elroy Flecker” (Seltzer) ; Edmund 
Gosse’s “Life of William Congreve” 
(Scribners); Oscar W. Firkin’s “William 
Dean Howells” (Harvard University 
Press); Edgell Rickword’s “Rimbaud, the 
Boy and the Poet” (Knopf), and a new 
study of Robert Louis Stevenson, by John 
A. Steuart, which advance announcements 
of the publishers (Little, Brown) state will 
contain surprising material. One of the 
Outstanding biographies of the year, and 
4 work that will doubtless be definitive in 
ts field, is shortly to appear in Amy Low- 
ell’s two-volume “John Keats” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin); Richard Aldington’s “A 
Book of ‘Characters’” (Dutton), which 
is the latest in that admirable series en- 
titled The Broadway Translations, intro- 
luces a piquant touch into the biographical 
literature of the season with its translations 
from the French of sketches of “types,” 
While Marcel Schwob’s “Imaginary Lives” 
(Boni & Liveright) is a delightful work 
M different vein. The death of Anatole 
Tance makes particularly pertinent J. Lewis 


YIIM 


May’s “Anatole France: The Man and 
His Word” (Dodd, Mead). 

In the field of the essay as well as in 
that of critical biography there is much to 
interest in the new publications. Maurice 
Baring’s “Punch and Judy and Other Es- 
says” (Doubleday, Page); Ernest Boyd’s 
“Portraits: Real and Imaginary”; Gamaliel 
Bradford’s “Bare Souls” (Harpers) ; James 
Branch Cabell’s “Straws and Prayerbooks” 
(McBride); Henry §S. Canby’s “Defini- 
tions: Second Series” (Harcourt, Brace) ; 
Havelock Ellis’s “Impressions and Com- 
ments: Third Series” (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
William Lyon Phelpe’s “As I Like It: 
Second Series” (Scribners); “An American 
Miscellany,” by Lafcadio Hearn (Dodd, 
Mead); Basil de Selincourt’s “Walt Whit- 
man: A Critical Study” (Small, Maynard) ; 
Stuart P. Sherman’s “My Dear Cornelia” 
(Atlantic Monthly Press); “Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky,” by J. Middleton Murry (Small, 
Maynard), and Richard Aldington’s “Li- 
terary Studies and Reviews” (Dial), are 
all worthy of note. 

Fiction still flourishes as the green bay 
tree, and is this fall a sturdy growth, shorn 
of startling eccentricities, and containing 
with the usual run of love and mystery 
stories, tales of adventure and high life, 
a lusty group of books dealing with the 
American scene, and a representative col- 
lection of romances by British authors. 
American agricultural life, a theme strange- 
ly neglected in fiction, serves as background 
for Homer Croy’s “R. F. D. No. 3” (Har- 
pers), while American small town life finds 
depiction in George F. Hummel’s “Sub- 
soil” (Boni & Liveright), a novel which 
enhances the impression of its author’s 
powers created by his first book last year; 
Emanie Sach’s “Talk,” a vigorous por- 
trayal of the tyranny of tradition and 
opinion in a small town of the South; 
Glenway Westscott’s “The Apple of the 
Eye” (Dial), and Charles Merz’s “Center- 
ville, U. S. A.” (Century). 

An interesting development in recent 
American fiction is the emergence of the 
novel dealing with the Negro, written both 
by the white man and the Negro, and 
approaching its subject from the angle of 
the tragedy involved in the social relations 
of the white and black races. Into this 
category fall two of the most highly 
charged books of recent weeks, Walter F. 
White’s “The Fire in the Flint” (Knopf), 
and “Green Thursday,” by Julia E. Peter- 
kin (Knopf). Psychological subtleties and 
intricate human relationships still prove a 
fruitful theme for American novelists, such 
books as Harvey O’Higgins’s “Julie Cane” 
(Harpers); “The Needle’s Eye,” by Ar- 
thur Train (Scribners); Marian Spitzer’s 
“Who Would Be Free” (Boni & Liver- 
ight) ; “The Innocents,” by Henry Kitchell 
Webster (Bobbs-Merrill) ; Kenneth Burke’s 
“White Oxen” (A. & C. Boni); Waldo 
Frank’s “Chalk Face” (Boni & Liveright), 
and “The Crooked Mile,” by Bernard De 
Voto (Minton, Balch) being of this type. 
The war novel has had a vigorous mani- 
festation in Lawrence Stalling’s “Plumes” 
(Harcourt, Brace), while the historical ro- 
mance finds representation in Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s excellent tale of Virginia, 
“Balisand” (Knopf), in William Davis’s 
“The Beauty of the Purple” (Macmillan), 
and in the forthcoming “Slave Ship,” by 
Mary Johnston (Little, Brown). 

Interesting novels of which the interest 
is less topical are Mary S. Watts’s “The 
Fabric of the Loom” (Macmillan); “The 
Glory Hole,” by Stewart Edward White 

(Continued on page 216) 
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THE WHITE MONKEY 
By John Galsworthy 


Merely to say that this story of the lives of young 
people of to-day re-introduces several of the char- 
acters of “The Forsyte Saga” is to explain why 
thousands of readers have been awaiting it with 
the keenest anticipation. As a novel it is, however, 
quite independent of Mr. Galsworthy’s great 
opus. $2.00 








The Novel of the Billionaire Era 


THE NEEDLBP’S EYE By Arthur Train 


“It is refreshing to come across a writer who boldly and understandingly sponsors the 
unpopular point of view, and in a novel of unusual scope and vitality depicts the rich 
man primarily as a human being suffering and struggling like all of us in a blind con- 
flict with the torrential overwhelming forces of the world. . . . In its descriptions and 
character delineations ‘The Needle’s Eye’ reaches a high plane. The narrative pro- 
ceeds interestingly and with steady flow. ... Mr. Train is to be credited with having 
produced a novel of distinction, a work vastly more accomplished, thoughtful, and sig- 
nificant than the average fiction of the day.”,—New York Times. 








Now on sale at bookstores everywhere. $2.00 
Just Published 
A Popular History of American Invention 2 Vols. $10.00 


A fascinating narrative and a treasury of information. Edited by Waldemar Kaempffert. 


Memoirs of an Editor By E. P. Mitchell 


By the man who put his impress upon the editorial page of the old New York Sun. $4.50 


Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt 


Cowles, 1870-1918 


These letters to Theodore Roosevelt’s older sister have the charm of the “‘ Letters to His 
Children.” Illustrated. $2.50 


Racial Realities in Europe By Lothrop Stoddard 


The author of “The Rising Tide of Color” surveys Europe from a wholly new viewpoint. 


¢ $3.00 
Six Days of the Week By Henry van Dyke 


Dr. van Dyke offers the richest of his gifts in these little studies of life and living. $2.00 


The Character of Races By Ellsworth Huntington 


A deeply interesting study of the effect of environment on the racial character of man. 


$5.00 
The Genius of Style 


By W. C. Brownell 
The first book to appear in years from the pen of the distinguished critic. 


$2.00 
The Diary of a Dude-Wrangler By Struthers Burt 


“‘An intellectual adventure, an experience to be treasured in the memory.’’—New “York 


Times. $3.00 
For Early Publication 
By Stuart P. Sherman 


$2.00 





Points of View 


Spirited and witty discussion of the vital literary topics of the generation. 


Impressions of Great Naturalists By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


Friendship and intimate knowledge warm and inform these biographies and —_s 
2.50 


New Fiction 


The Red Riders 


A full-length novel by 
Thomas Nelson Page 


A novel of the last months 
of the Civil War and the 
early years of reconstruc- 
tion. The last few pages 
were given their final form 
by Rosewell Page. $2.00 


By Walter Gilkyson 


The Dark Cloud 
By Thomas Boyd - oe 


The author of “Through 
the Wheat” has written a 
chronicle of adventure on 
the St. Lawrence and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers in the brave 
and picturesque days of 
the eighteen-fifties. $2.00 


Three Flights Up 
By Sidney Howard 


Four masterly long short-stories. $2.00 





Oil 
“Mr. Gilkyson has a sense of structure and 
climax. The book moves to a crescendo. It 


gathers speed and power . . . and ends in 
swift, intense action. ... Its author can tell 
a tale.”—Philadelpbia North American. 


“The writer’s acute observation and care- 
fully detailed and connected descriptions 
are a constant pleasure. Tense passages, 
like the stabbing of a woman in a Mexican 
café, are swift running and vividly drawn. 
.-. More than an outstanding first novel.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature. $2.00 


Mary Rose A play 
By Sir James Barrie 


Produced in America several seasons ago, 
and now published for the first time. 
Boards, $1.00; leather, $1.75 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 
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Joseph Conrad first heard English spoken “Oswalds,” near Bishops- 
when, as a Polish boy, wanting to be an bourue, Kent,—Joseph_ Con- 
English mariner, he went aboard a British rad’s last home, in which he 
merchantman in the harbor of Marseilles. wrote “The Rescue,” “The 
He sailed the Seven Seas as a sailor and Rover,” and the novel which 

a master and was invalided home to Eng- he did not live to complete, _ 
land after twenty years of service, unfit “Suspense.” af 
longer to follow the sea. He sent the manu- 
script of a book called “Almayer’s Folly” to 
a publisher, and three months later was 
notified of its acceptance. For twenty years 
he wrote steadily without wide recognition, 
and it is only within the last decade that he 
was pronounced the master of modern au- 
thors. His death last summer was a per- 
sonal loss to a multitude of admirers. 
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The officer with the beard, standing 
in the back row, is Joseph Conrad, eee / : ee 
Chief Officer of the clipper ship , 3, fh ON Nf OME of ‘the illustrations ell 
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‘Tower Gardens, London, where Jo- 
seph Conrad last saw the crew of the 
Narcissus. 
Morro Castle, a land- 
mark of Havana and 
of “Romance,” written 
in collaboration with 
Ford Maddox Ford. 


Brittany, where Con- 
rad spent his honey- 
moon in a peasant’s cot- 


tage, is the background : 
for “The Idiots,” a Sunset at Tierra 


story in “Tales of Un- the voyage around @ 
. — rest.” 
© Keystone View Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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The Works of Joseph Conrad are: 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY, THE AR- 
ROW OF GOLD, CHANCE, FALK 
and TYPHOON, THE INHERITORS, 
LORD JIM, THE MIRROR OF THE 
SEA, THE NIGGER OF THE NAR- 
CISSUS, NOSTROMO, NOTES ON 
LIFE AND LETTERS, THE OUT- 
CAST OF THE ISLANDS, A PER- 
SONAL RECORD, THE RESCUE, 
ROMANCE, THE ROVER, THE SE- 
CRET AGENT, A SET OF SIX, THE 
SHADOW LINE, TALES OF UN- 
REST, "TWIXT LAND AND SEA, 
UNDER WESTERN EYES, VIC- 
TORY, WITHIN THE TIDES, and 


ne 


© Keystone View Ce., Inc., N. ¥. 
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cow. ‘The story 
of the long-de- 
ferred visit to 
;Poland is found 
din “Notes on Life 
and Letters.” 


Peyrol, the magnificent old ex-pirate Courtesy of Ameri- 
of “The Rover,” came home to rest can Museum of Nat- 
near such a port as this on the French aval Hinters, H. ¥ 

The Cannebiére, Mar- coast of the Mediterranean. 

seilles. - In these Medi- 

terranean cities Conrad 

spent the most glorious 

days of his youth, en- 

gaged in an adventure 

which he recounts in 


“The Arrow of Gold.” 


These water-side dwell- 
ings near Bangkok, 

e View Co., Inc., N. ¥. Siam, were thoroughly 
of Conrad’s memories of familiar to Capt. Falk, 
idescribes in “The Mirror in the story bearing his - 

name, 
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iS Books 


; Straws and 
Prayer -Books 


By 
James Branch Cabell 


ass 
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N this, his latest publication, Mr. 

Cabell has written what is really 

an autobiography of the mind; the 
story, not of the incidents of a man’s 
life, but of the ideas, the adventures 
of the imagination, which lie behind 
and animate his work. He digresses 
endlessly, now telling of the brightly- 
colored alcoves in which one finds di- 
version from the gray monotony of 
life, now dwelling upon the rogue as 
a hero of literature, now recounting 
the tale of The Thin Queen of Elf- 
hame, and, again, recording how two 
stout and aging novelists talked non- 
sense in a library. But always the 
tale is of himself; always he is dis- 
cussing the author of the Biography 
—expounding, analyzing, even mock- 
ing, but never apologizing. So the 
reader will find here the most personal 
as well as one of the most diverting 
of books: one which, like its compan- 
ion volume, Beyond Life, is animated 
by wisdom and irony, malice and a 
candor that is at times perturbing. 
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Books of Distinction 


THE OLD LADIES 
Hugh Walpole 


As distinguished as “Ethan Frome” 


BEFORE THE DAWN 
Toyohiko Kagawa 


( ‘comparable to Tolstoy's —. 
rection” 


THE HOUSE OF THE 


ARROW A. E. W. Mason 
flanaud, Philosopher as well as de- 


tective, at the core of an —— 
romance. 


THE LONDON VEN- 


TUR Michael Arlen 
An autoblography that sparkles. 
5 


THE ROMANTIC 


LADY Michael Arlen 
Debut of Shelmerdene “that 


lady. 


TEMPERAMENTAL, 
PEOPLE 


; ary Roberts Rinehart 
Eight stories of widely contrasted 
people all of whom have the quality 
that makes the drama of life. $2.00 


A LOITERER IN 
LON ty 
~~ Helen W. Henderson 


The most fascinating of —_s 4 
London. Photographs. 


A CAME RANGER'S 


NOTEBOOK 
A. Blayney Percival 


What one can learn in thirty years 
in Central Africa. Photographs. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
HE RA 
PROBLEM Oiditen 


‘Conspicuously fair and able,’ 
Dean Inge. 


NELL CWYN 
Lewis Melville 


The ever-fascing ating 
story of a King’s 
favorite With illus- 
trations in color. $7.50 
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Books of Special Interest 


The Modern Curse 


CANCER—HOW IT IS CAUSED; HOW 
IT CAN BE PREVENTED. By J. 
Exuis BarKER. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1924. 

Reviewed by H. O. MosENTHAL, M. D. 


VOLUME handing its introductory 

card to the reader as “Cancer: How it 
is caused; How it can be prevented” is a 
welcome visitor and worth the hospitality 
of a week end at least. All people that 
promise much are worth investigating even 
though what they finally measure up to is 
far from the standard set by their reputa- 
tion; there always is the possibility—faint 
though it is—that the unbelievable may be 
true, and that some one has discovered the 
hitherto undiscoverable, and found the 
cause of and the measure necessary to pre- 
vent cancer. 

Many of our ancestors have died, and 
many of us, and many of those of succeed- 
ing generations’ are going to die of cancer. 
It is one of the most common causes of 
death, A man who ventures to demon- 
strate why cancer occurs and how it can be 
prevented, therefore takes a great respon- 
sibility upon himself and he is answerable 
to his fellow men if he has not good and 
sufficient reasons for his claims. It is 
stretching the patience of humanity almost 
to the breaking point to have false state- 
ments made in regard to a subject as vital 
as this; however J. Ellis Barker may have 
solved one of the greatest problems of all 
time and we may be proceeding too fast 
with our suppositions, 


This volume expounds the cause and pre- 
vention of cancer; it should have been writ- 
ten for the physician and not for the lay- 
man; any victim of cancer or of “threat- 
ened” cancer if he has any judgment and 
courage, is going to trust only a responsi- 
ble physician to treat him during such a 
crisis. “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing” and to have a landsman pilot the 
Mauretania into New York harbor, even 
though he may have read a book on the sub- 
ject, is dangerous for the ship. If this 
book is to be regarded seriously it should 
have been written for the medical profes- 
sion and not for the layman; in producing 
the volume in such form that the public in 
general are invited to feast upon it, the 
author as well as the publisher have comit- 
ted a grievous error; it detracts from the 
practical application of this prevention of 
cancer, 


The training and experience which J. Ellis 
Barker has had to establish himself as an 
authority on cancer is a very broad one in 
the fields of finance and political economy. 
He has taken up these subjects in their re- 
lation to Germany, England, America and 
the Great War. The particular contact 
with cancer has come, as may be gathered 
from the book, in cancer as a cause of 
death in several of the author’s relatives, 
and in the idea that he was saved from the 
ravages of this disease because by properly 
applied hygienic measures he was rescued 
from the clutches of dyspeptic obesity. 
Apparently he has been impressed to such 
an extent by his good luck that he has been 
tempted to prove his point for the benefit 
of mankind. A great deal of literature 
has been scanned by the author and brought 
into play as thundering broadsides that re- 
duce the cause and prevention of cancer to 
an irreducible minimum that can be cap- 
tured, chained and led home or rather away 
from home. One must not lose sight of the 
fact that there are thousands of persons, 
with unrighteous ways of applying their 
food ingredients, who suffer distortions of 
their digestive functions and physical out- 
lines, continuously, often pleasurably, and 
follow this course until death overtakes them 
at three score and ten or thereabouts, and 
they are still in a “non cancerous” condi- 
tion! It is a fallacy, the unscientifically 
educated mind constantly adopts, that one 


case constitutes more than one star in the 
Milky Way; sometimes—very often—on 
dark nights you can see the Milky Way even 
though there be myriads of stars. No one 
will ever know whether J. Ellis Barker 
was really saved from cancer or not and 
yet this is the pivotal point of his convic- 
tion. 

On page 105 the author’s view about the 
subject is given. It may interest those who 
care to know his conclusions and profit 
thereby: 

In my opinion, cancer is due to chronic 
poisoning and to vitamine starvation. I have 
some hesitation in saying whether it is due to 
chronic poisoning aggravated by vitamine star- 
vation or to vitamine starvation aggravated by 
chronic poisoning. Whether the one factor or 
the other is the more important seems a little 
doubtful to me. However, it seems to me that 
chronic poisoning is perhaps the more striking 
factor of the two, because it affects men and 
women directly, while vitamine starvation acts 
indirectly. 

Again on page 142 and 143 we have: 

If, as I think I may contend, cancer is due, 
in practically all cases, to chronic poisoning 
which has taken place during one or two dec- 
ades or longer, what poison or poisons, then, 
are responsible for the great mass of ordinary 
cancers? 

If we enquire to what poison or poisons the 
generality of cancer patients have been ex- 
posed during 20 or 30 years preceding the out- 
break of the disease, the most obvious reply 
must be to auto-intoxication from the bowel. 

Thus the reader can gather the gist of 
the situation and attempt a very beneficial 
mode of life which should help him in 
many ways but in our humble opinion not 
keep him clear of the dangers of cancer. 

J. Ellis Barker says “Surgeons and phy- 
sicians are conservative folk.” This is cor- 
rect; it is not to be wondered at when prob- 
lems dealing with life and death are put 
out after a consideration of the literature 
by an inexperienced hand. Fortunately in 
the present instance following the author’s 
advice will do no harm but tend to pre- 
serve health; however, in spite of the title 
and the enthusiastic statements in this book 
the cancer problem, much as we should care 
to believe otherwise, still awaits its master. 


Horsemanship 


HORSE-SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP 
OF TODAY. By GEOFFREY BROOKE. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 

$5.00. 

ATHER than being a general descrip- 

tion, as its title would indicate, this 
book deals with the methods of riding and 
training hunters and polo ponies, As the 
author, Lieutenant Colonel of Lancers, says, 

a great deal that is contained in this vol- 

ume’s chapters appeared in a previous book 

of his, “Training Young Horses to Jump,” 
published in 1913. But the first book is 
long out of print, and pre-war conditions 
in respect to horses as well as to polo and 
to training are so different that the new vol- 
ume was designed. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and takes up all matters within the 
scope indicated, most thoroughly. 
Introductions by General the Earl of 

Cavan and Lord Wodehouse praise the au- 
thor’s work highly. The shortage of hun- 
ters and polo ponies, due in large measure to 
the War’s turning attention away from their 
breeding and training has made such a 
book, it is asserted, all the more valuable, 
for by working along the lines suggested 
by the author, riders can eliminate much 
waste of horse-flesh, money, and time. 
Production of expert riders, players, and 
trainers is the ideal that Colonel Brooke 
has set for his effort. Chapters deal with 
the rider’s correct seat and use of his hands, 
jumping, clearing fences, hunting, show 
jumping, and the description of a success- 
ful fox hunt. The second half of the 
book considers conformation of polo ponies, 
problems of purchase, early training, 
mounted training, exercises at the walk, 
trotting, training at the canter and the gal- 
lop, and so forth. 
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Some 
Do 
Not... 


6y FORD MADOX FORD 


A society novel by Joseph Conrad’s 
famous collaborator, that is a stunning 
—yes, stunning —combination of ro- 
mance, glamour, sentiment, on the one 
hand, and vitriolic realism and satire on 
the other. Manchester Guardian— “No 
need to worry about the state of the 
English novel while books like this are 
being produced.” $2.00 
































SIMPLES 
by IAN IRONS 


Some thought Alban Kent a fool, others 
thought him a hero. Certainly he was 
an interesting character. Here is a first 
novel of unusual promise. $2.00 























Who Will 
Remember? 






by MARGARET IRWIN 


“Enchanting” is the best description of 
this romantic story of love and dark } 
deeds, in which the eighteenth century 
and our own are cunningly mingled. 


$2.00 


























by 
FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 
A detective story to satisfy the most 
exacting. “Undoubtedly the greatest of 


detective story writers” says the Outlook 
(London) of Mr. Crofts. $2.00 


| 
THE CASK 























The House with 
the Green Shutters 
by GEORGE DOUGLAS 


The story of proud, possessive John 
Gourlay, the “biggest” man of his Scot- 
tish village—a reissue of one of the 
century’s most famous novels. $2.00 






















THE BURDEN 
by JEFFREY E. JEFFERY 


A story of modern marriage treated in 
a new and intensely interesting way. 
N. Y. Tribune—“True, human... a 
splendid literary edifice, builded out of 
durable materials.” $2.00 





























The House 
of Prophecy 


by GILBERT CANNAN 


The most powerful, mordant, and ab- 
sorbing novel by the “historian of 
modern English society.’ The WN. Y. 
Times says—“Mr. Cannan”s narrative 


has a Balzacian inclusiveness.” $2.00 





















THE 
JANITOR’S BOY 


by NATHALIA CRANE 


These lilting verses by a Brooklyn child 
are utterly delightful. No wonder they 
have captured the nation and entered 
the “best seller” lists. $1.50 



























The Boy 


in the 


Bush 


by D. H. LAWRENCE 
and M. L. SKINNER 


Never has D. H. Lawrence written a 
novel with such universal appeal as this 
story of a “black sheep” exiled to the 
hardships aud crudities of the Australian 
bush, there to seek his soul. It is a 
story full of movement, of drama, of 
superb descriptive beauty, and shot with 
humor. $2.50 




















THOMAS SELTZER 


Five W. Fiftieth St., New York 
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SOUTHWARD FROM THE 
STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 


BY ROCKWELL KENT 


* * * 


Mr. Kent’s book is the record of 
his voyage to the “sailor’s grave- 
yard” . . . his experiences, the 
places he saw and the people he 
met. The illustrations are Mr. 
Kent’s most recent, and perhaps 
his most distinguished work. “A 
book filled with roaring winds, 
black, smoking seas and moun- 
tains that are terrible in the isola- 
tion they symbolize,” says the 
New York Times. $7.50 

* * * 


Interest in Gobineau and his works 
warrants the publication of THE 
GOLDEN FLOWER in the dis- 
tinguished scholarly translation 
by Ben Ray Redman. In this 
volume, the philosopher and his- 
torian supplements his famous 
“Renaissance” with further essays 
on the principal characters and 
events of Italy’s Golden Age. 

$2.50 
:* * 


THE SEA GYPSY is the thrilling 
account of the actual experiences 
that befell the little yacht, Wis- 
dom, on her attempted cruise 
around the world. She encoun- 
tered practically every sea hazard, 
from shipwreck to fire. Edward 
Salisbury and Merian C. Cooper 
tell the story. Fine photographs 
of incidents on the trip illustrate 
the volume. 

* ¢ @ 


Sisley Huddleston, the distinguished 
European journalist writes at first 
hand of the important personali- 
ties which have come to the fore 
since the war. In THOSE EU- 
ROPEANS his facile pen dissects 
and analyzes such important fig- 


ures as Ramsay MacDonald, 
Clemenceau, Masaryk, Millerand, 
Sir John Bradbury, Lyautey, 


Primo de Rivera, Caillaux, Anatole 
France, Lloyd George, Mussolini, 
Poincaré, The Pope and others. 
$2.50 
* * * 

ARABS IN TENT AND TOWN 
is an excellent title for the new 
book by A. Goodrich-Freer (Mrs. 
H. H. Spoer) for it is exactly de- 
scriptive of the contents. Therein 
the reader finds an interesting and 
arresting picture of the Near East 
by a woman of unusual acumen 
and wide experience. She pre- 
sents the Arab, his customs, and 
manners with a complete back- 
ground of the economic condition 
of the country. A book that will 
help the reader to a clear under- 
standing of Near East affairs. 

$6.50 
* * * 


When three critical organs, as dis- 
criminating as the New York 
Times, the New York Post and 
the Boston Transcript praise a 
novel in remarkably _ similar 
phrases, little doubt can remain 
of the book’s genuine worth. Miss 
V. M. Friedlznder’s novel, THE 
COLOUR OF YOUTH is ac- 
claimed in this emphatic manner: 


The New York Times says:—‘“Colorful and 
moving—rich with a sensitiveness to life 
and kindly in its irony. Her humor lights 
the story with a deft and probing touch— 
a rare human story told with relish.” 

The New York Evening Post says:—‘‘Some- 
thing fine and new. er pages are rich 
in the poetry of suggéstion and her sen- 
tencés sing; she has assembled a number 
of characters carefully, individualized and 
lovable—a fresh and moving novel. “j 

The Boston Transcript says:—‘‘The char- 
acter drawing is remarkable. The use of 
the English language is effective, colorful. 
yet satisfying. A beautifully conceived 
story which deserves deep appreciation. 

The author possesses rare insight 
into human beings. $2.00 


See These Books at Any Bookstore 
G-p- PUTNAM 'S SONS 
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The New Books 


Tle books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


AS I LIKE IT. By Witriam Lyon PueEtps. 
Scribners. $2.00. 

THE ARTISAN IN ELIZABETH LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles W. Camp. Columbia 
University Press. $2.50. 

AUTHORS OF THE DAY. By Grant Over- 


ton. Doran. $2.50 net. 

BRIGHTER INTERVALS. By Gorpvon 
Puituips. Holt. 

DISTRESSING DIALOGUES. By Nancy 
Boyp. Harpers. $2. 


TWISTED TALES. By CurisropHerR Warp. 
Holt. $1.60. 

AN AMERICAN MISCELLANY. By 
capio Hearn. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
THE WOMEN IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
By Acnes Mure MacKenzie. Doubleday, 

Page. $4 net. 
STICKS AND STONES. By Lewis Mumrorp. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


Lar- 


CONVERSATIONS IN EBURY STREET. 
By Georce Moore. Boni & Liveright. 2.50. 
SIXTY YEARS OF AMERICAN HUMOR. 
Edited by Josepu Lewis Frencn. Little, 
Brown. 2.50 net. 
Biography 
LA BELLE PAMELA. By Lucy E tis and 


Joserpux Turquan. Brentanos. $6. 

TWELVE YEARS AT THE IMPERIAL GER- 
MAN COURT. By Count Rospert ZeDLITz- 
TruTzscH_erR. Doran. $5 net. 

THE JOYS AND TRIBULATIONS OF AN 
EDITOR. By L. Franx Tooxer. Century. 
$4. 

OUR AMERICAN KINGS. By Freperick 
L. Cottins. Century. $2.50. 

THE ANCESTRY OF MARY BAKER EDDY. 
Compiled and edited by Witt1am Montcom- 
ERY CLEMENS. Pompton Lakes, N. J.: Biblio 
Co. $3. 

LADY SUFFOLK AND HER CIRCLE. By 
Lewis Metvitte. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

CHRONICLES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Maup Wynonam.. Hough- 


ton Mifflin. ‘2 vols. $10. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. By Cuarces Haw- 
Trey. Little, Brown. $5 net. 

MASTER RICHARD QUYNY. By Epaar I. 
Fripp. Oxford University Press. $3.35. 
UNMAILED LETTERS. By Josery H. Ope tt. 

Dutton. $2.50. 
LA BELLE STUART. By Cyarit HuGues 
HarTMANN. Dutton. $5. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EDITOR. By Epwarp C. 
Mitcuett. Scribners. $4.50. 

CONFLICTS WITH OBLIVION. By Wirsur 
C. Assporr. Yale University Press. $4. 

EUGENE FIELD’S CREATIVE YEARS. By 
Cuartes H. Dennis. Doubleday, Page. $4 
net. 


LETTERS FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


TO ANNA ROOSEVELT COWLES. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 
BARE SOULS. By Gamatiet Braprorp. Har- 


per. $3.50. 

MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With 
an Introduction by AtBert Bicetow Paine. 
Harpers. 2 Vols. 


Drama 


By Arnotp BENNETT AND 
Doran. $1.50 Net. 


LONDON LIFE. 
Epwarp KNOoBLOCK. 


Education 


TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSIONS AND 
ALLIED OCCUPATIONS. By the Bureau 
oF VocaTionat INForMATION. New York: 
Bureau of Vocational Information. 

THE DAILY WORKER’S COUNSELLOR. 
By J. J. Dorey. 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF FRENCH LIT- 


ERATURE. By H. Stranrey Scuwarz. 
Knopf. 
WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD. By Ernest 


R. Groves and Grapys HoaGLtanp Grov’ 


Hougton Mifflin. $1.75. 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Fiction 


THE MERRIE TALES OF JACQUES 
TOURNEBROCHE. By ANATOLE 
FRANCE. Dodd, Mead. 1924. 

There was a time when Anatole France 
believed that not to write of pious things 
piously was to show a lack of the sense for 
harmony. This, however, was before he 
wrote “The Merrie Tales of Jacques 
Tournebroche.” The stories are seemingly 
naif but essentially ironical. All of them 
are more or less gaulois. Where, as in 
many cases, they follow old French man- 
ner and tradition, they are not unlike in 
substance Balzac’s “Droll Stories.” They 
are, however, at once more erudite and more 
artistic. In Balzac’s time, they would not 
have been recommended wirginibus pueris- 
que. Before the day of D. H. Lawrence, 
James Branch Cabell, and James Joyce, they 
would have been regarded as risqué, and 
“French.” Today, in comparison with the 
studies of such roof-tree-shaking psycholo- 
gists, the “Tales of Jacques Tournebroche” 
will be regarded by the judicious as mere 
finely wrought examples of the short story 
dealing with subjects which, to the Anglo- 
Saxon, have now become banal, 


SAILORS’ WIVES. 
Boni & Liveright. 
This is another consignment of . very 

brightly flaming youth. The two conflagra- 
tions are almost identical,—in color, in 
heat, in rapidity of combustion, and even 
in smell. Most of the figures in the sec- 
ond fire, moreover, are carried over bodily 
from the first. 

These so-called sailors’ wives indulge in 
a vast amount of both loving and giving 
in love; and kisses—pitiful last straw anti- 
dotes to boredom—fall like snowflakes in- 
discriminately over the land. Husbands 
and wives are cheerfully handed about until 
the reader solemnly vows the book should 
have been christened “Who’s Whose in 
Dorrisdale?”. 

In actual narrative content this novel is 
sister to those cheap fly-by-night volumes 
that shop girls read in lofts during their 
lunch hours. In manner, however, and in 
superficial charm of racy and rather en- 
tertaining conversation, ‘Sailors’ Wives” 
is unquestionably superior. So much so, 
indeed, that one feels safe in prophesying 
that it will make a secure place for itself 
among the best fiction sellers of the fall. 


By WARNER FABIAN. 
1924. $2. 


WHO WOULD BE FREE. By Marian 
SPITZER. Boni & Liveright. 1924. $2. 
The author of this novel has evidently 

attempted a serious and definite thing and, 
in writing, has been quite conscious of both 
her materials and her general intent. The 
central figure in the story is the daughter 
of a wealthy and unswervingly orthodox 
Jewish family. Her parents love her deep- 
ly, but like that of so many parents their 
fondness is abundantly shot through with 
an unthinking possessiveness. The desire 
for freedom becomes somewhat of ,an obses- 
sion with her and she finally wins complete 
independence. Having done so, however, 
she finds that her strong mental habit clings 
tightly to her and at the end of the volume 
it prevents her from marrying. 

Miss Spitzer thinks clearly. Her social 
ideas are balanced, ordered and poised, and 
in her book she has refused to let herself 
be stampeded into over-sophistication. Yet 
one single fault almost destroys the quality 
of her entire work: her characters speak 
in so artificial and strained a phraseology 
‘hat many of her pages are positively annoy- 


(Continued on next page) 
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l The Works of 





{ In a new, unabridged translation by ; 
Marjorie Laurie, the first three volumes 
of which are on sale at all bookstores. 
F = Vol. BEL-AMI 
Vol. Il A LIFE 
Vol. III BOULE DESUIF and other stories ; 


2.50 per volume 
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Unmailed Letters 


A book for the reflective man 
who refuses to be hustled by the 
feverish rush of the age; for 
those who look for good thinking 


Readers 
Century 


as well as good writing. 
of The Atlantic or The 

will know the author, 
JOSEPH H. ODELL 
$2.50 





My Brother's s Face 


Shows you India in all the fer- 
ment of Gandhism. Only a 
Hindu born could fully under- 
stand it, and only one who had 
been long in this country could 


make it clear to you. The book 

is by 

DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
$3 





Women and 
Leisure 
A study of the social waste in- 
volved in the lack of opportunity, 
or will, for the full use of wom- 
en’s activity possibilities. 
By LORINE PRUETTE 
$3 








Behind the | 
Scenes in Politics 
Will give you many a good story 
to tell of campaigns and their | 





managers, political spellbinders, | 
traps that have caught unwary | 
politicians, wives as candidates’ 


The book is 


assets or liabilities. | 
obviously the 4 
| 
vil 


anonymous, but 
work of an 
paign manager. 


experienced cam- 
$2.50 








Experimental Practise 
in the 
City and Country 
School 


This unusual New York School 
s known wherever a sincere in- 
terest is taken in education mat- 
ters. It is edited by the founder, 
Miss CAROLINE Pratt, who sum- 
marizes the outstanding results of 
her experience. A record of the 
work of Group Seven, by Lua 
E. Wricurt follows. $2.50 





The Dream of 
Fair Women 


is a new novel remarkable for its 


beautiful love-story, its remark- 
able comprehension of nature ex- 


pressed in a musical phrasing 

which by itself would be fasci- 

nating to any lover of literature. 

The author, who already has a 

notable reputation among the dis- 

cerning, is 

HENRY WILLIAMSON 

$2.50 





Thomas the . 
Lambkin 


is at once a vivid picture of the 
fierce, stirring times of the West 
Indian buccaneers, and a remark- 
able study of character. It is by 
the leading writer of romantic 
fiction in France today, 
CLAUDE FARRERE 
$2.00 





These books can be bought through 
any bookstore. They are especially 
recommended by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OXFORD BOOKS 





THE THREE DERVISHES 

and Other Persian Tales and 

Legends 

By Reuben Levy Net 80c. 
These tales owe their origin to 


wandering litterateurs who in- 
vented characters and incidents to 


provide amusement for some 
patrons, These are new transila- 
tions by Mr. Levy. 


SELECT POEMS OF 
LORD DE TABLEY 


Edited by John Drinkwater 
Net $1.20 
A selection from Lord de Tab- 
ley’s lyrical poems including what 
Mr. Drinkwater considers one of 
the most moving poems of the 
century. 


THE BELTON ESTATE 

By Anthony Trollope Net 80c 
“Were an examination in Trol- 
lepe a thing of practical import, 
the examining board would be 
wise to make this book the test 
question of their paper.’’ 
Michael Sadleir, Excursions in 


Victorian Bibliography. 


THE CLAVERINGS 
By Anthony Trollope 


“Nowhere in his work,”’ 


Net 80c 


Mr. Street 


thinks, “are his comments sounder 
or shrewder than here.” 
CATULLUS 
Translated by Sir William 
Marris $1.70 
“This beautiful book, of vest- 


pocket size, carries, charmingly 
translated, all the quaint conceits 
of that merry though sometimes 
frascible Latin poet, Catullus. They 
are agreeable and acceptable res- 


pite in the hustle and scurry of 


this day.”’ 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American we) 35 W. 32d St. 
Branch j New York 






Distinguished 
Short Stories 


_— 
33 


These short stories, 
marvellously captur- 
ing the quintessential 
raoments of existence, 
have called forth gen- 
uine enthusiasm,here 
and abroad: 


“Vindicates the short 
story as an art form. 
Miss Bowen has taken 
her place among the 
short story writers of 
the world.” New York 
Evening Post. 


“Her method is very 
like that of Katherine 
Mansfield.”” New York 
World. 


Me Pm. a ~~ “_ ~~ ~~ 
i ak ik Ok One See oe 


“Succeeds in re-creat- 
ing the sense of society 
as an organic thing, 
with caste and distine- 
tion and taboo. She 
has feeling as well 
as insight. Her work 
possesses uni 

character.”” New York 
Times. $2.00 


Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ing. One regrets that she has not learned 
how to express herself more gracefully, 
as both her theme and her settings are in 
themselves decidedly worth while. 


THE ‘TRANSACTIONS OF OLIVER 
PRINCE. By RoBert ERsTONE FORBES. 
Holt. 1924. 

It is a long time since the first picaresque 
story found its way into English and to 
the English reading public. But since 
1554, the year that saw “Lazarillo de 
Tormes” the first story of that type writ- 
ten, probably not a year has passed but 
that some new rogue story has seen the 
light of day. “The Transactions of Oliver 
Prince,” one of the most recent of the 
class, is bright and intensive. Oliver is 
a sort of snappy fellow, and snappy is the 
history of his London transactions as re- 
lated by Mr. Forbes. Even if the tale 
now and then seems improbable, we take 
it as fiction and are willing to be pleasant- 
ly deceived. 


KEEPING THE PEACE, 
NEUR Morris, Scribner’s, 1924. $2.00. 
In these degenerate days, when most 

novels deal with the life of some stale, 

flat-breasted and unprofitable female, from 
her first bib-and-tucker to her first parturi- 
tion, it is a relief to find a book which 
roundly denounces woman for the menace 
she is, as the cause of all male unhappi- 
ness. But as one continues, “Keeping the 
Peace” seems more a diatribe than a novel, 
and so perfectly is the plot calculated to 
prove that woman is the chief obstacle to 
man’s self-development that it fails to con- 
vince. However, misogyny is a luxury 
which few writers can afford and Mr. 
Morris has added materially to the store 
of epigrams with which philosophers have, 
from time out of mind, revenged them- 
selves upon the unfair sex. The book 
is dedicated to the unanswerable proposition 
that “the worst wars aren’t fought by 
armies in the field, but within the four 
walls of the human habitations we call 
homes. ‘They are nearly always wars of 
self-aggrandizement and oppression.” Of 
the epigrams one selects, almost at random: 

“There is nothing that the average woman 

won’t stoop to in order to get her way. 

She usually gets it, and usually it is of 

no especial benefit to herself or anybody 

concerned.” In spite of its over-emphasis 

“Keeping the Peace” is well-written, has 

a good plot, and shows masterly facility 

in characterization. Morally, the book is 

stupidly preoccupied with pursuing a futile 
argument: for, even granted that what 
the author says of women be true, as Mark 

Twain observed of the weather: “nobody 

ever does anything about it.” 


By GOouvER- 


SARA OF UPPER DAM. By Mary 
CRANE. Doran. 1924. $2.00. 
This is another demonstration of the 


rather familiar proposition that, given suf- 
ficient determination and intelligence, any 
woman who is not positively repulsively 
ugly can marry any man she happens to 
want. It is cleverly carried out to the 
Q. E. D. of a “happy ending.” Sara is 


SHERWOOD 


a woman “past thirty,” not a beauty, but 
highly intelligent and—which is more im- 
portant—possessed of force of character. 
She goes out as secretary to a mining con- 
cern in Upper Dam, which is “1,211 miles 
west of Minneapolis,” and she proceeds 
to regulate and direct not only the business 
affairs of the company but the home life 
of her employer and, in general, the s0- 
ciety of the town. She does it deftly, and 
the record of her management is an enter- 
taining chronicle. The men of the story 
are somewhat conventional figures, but Sara 
is genuinely alive. She also manages to 
be really an attractive personality—there 
is nothing catty or disagreeable in her 
management of her own life and the lives 
of the others whom she dominates. 


THE LAKE. By MARGARET ASHMUN. 

Macmillan. 1924. 

Midwestern farming communities have 
been responsible for so much of the novel 
crop of recent years that one opens another 
one with this mise en scéne without much 
expectation of novelty. Strangely enough, 
“The Lake” achieves a very real and honest 
originality without attaining corresponding 
artistic distinction. 

In no sense ‘can Miss Ashmun’s novel be 
called derivative; only a childhood spent on 
a Wisconsin farm could provide such an 
effortless and authentic atmosphere. Even 
the book’s simplicity is its own; not the 
lyric simplicity of Louis Hémon’s “Marie 
Chapdelaine,” for instance, but a homely, 
serviceable unaffectedness, like a square, 
white-painted Wisconsin farm house. 

As one reconsiders the plot one is amazed 
to realize that it contains some of the ele- 
ments of melodrama—an illegitimate child 
ignorant of his father’s identity, murder in 
the winter woods, and a grown boy’s sudden 
discovery of a  closely-guarded, ancient 
wrong. Yet the story unrolls so soberly and 
plausibly that its dramatic moments pass 
prosaicly, half unrealized, as in life itself. 

With a more finished style and an intenser 
feeling for the poignant, delicate beauty of 
the Wisconsin Lake country, this might have 
been one of the preéminent novels of the 
year. Throughout, the dialogue and char- 
acter drawing are very sound. At the low- 
est estimate it is a real story, honestly and 
convincingly told. 


ONE WAY STREET. By BEALE Davis. 

Brentano’s, 1924. $2. 

The craving for stories dealing with 
supposed high life is as old as fiction itself. 
“One Way Street,” in spite of the mass of 
ultra-modern machinery that helps to moti- 
vate a rather halting plot, proves that the 
time-tested formulas of Ouida are still essen- 
tial to this type of romance. Mr. Davis’s 
characters, diplomats and blasé ladies, flit 
irresponsibly from Mayfair to Monte Carlo 
and Paris. They are cynical, debonairly 
wicked and devilish clever. But for this 
last we must accept the author’s unsupported 
word; their conversations certainly do not 
sustain it. 

There is a tradition that many highly in- 
telligent people need such books to alleviate 
the tedium of train or steamer journeys. If 
this is true, it does not speak well for travel 
as a mental stimulant. 














Speaking of Boo 
and especially those published by ; 
the University of Chicago less 4 





“Burn the Manuscript” 


was the advice Ugo Foscolo gave 
his friend Pellico, so terrifyingly 
vivid did he find the spirits of 
Dante evoked from hell to live 
again in Francesca da Rimini. 
But Pellico resisted the suggestion 
and his became one of the best 
known versions of the Francesca 
story. Kenneth McKenzie has 
edited this version, and has includ- 
ed in the same text extensive selec- 
tions from Le mie prigiom, Pel- 
lico’s famous account of his incar- 
ceration in the prisons of Milan, 
Spielberg, and Venice. Pellico’s Le 
mie  prigiom and Francesca da 
Rimini. Edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by Kenneth McKenzie, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 


= 


Going to Japan? 


Whether you are journeying to 
Japan or communicating with her 
through her written language, you 
will find heipful the elucidation of 
modern Japanese in Chamberlain's 
Japanese Grammar just revised by 
Major Mcllroy of the United 
States Army. It is a simple, prac- 
ticable text; a grammatical diction- 
ary with new features to aid the 
translator; and a key to written 
Japanese without a knowledge of 
which books, postcards, newspapers, 
and steamship notices remain a 
mystery. Americans in Japan, and 
Japanese in America will turn with 
equal profit to Chamberlain's Jap- 
anese Grammar. Reyised by J. G 
Mcliroy. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5852 Ellis Avenue, Chicage, Ul. 


Joseph Conrad 
A LITHOGRAPH POR- 
TRAIT DRAWN FROM 


LIFE BY CARTON 
MOOREPARK 








Issued at $12.50 
Full Description on Request 


HARRY STONE 
137 Fourth Ave., New York City 
First Editions, Autographs, Prints 
Tel. Stuy. 3601 














ANDERSON 














A Story Teller’s Story 


6 bon autobiography is the absorbing tale of a man in his relation to the world 

of mingled reality and illusion—the world from which Sherwood Anderson 
shaped “Winesburg, Ohio” and the other unforgettable books that gave him a 
unique and unassailable place in English letters. 





NSW York 


It reveals his heart and mind and inner strivings, without ignoring all of the) 
facts usually held to be important to the narrative of a life. 


Our best story-teller here tells his best story 


ALL OF MR. ANDERSON’S BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc, 
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TOUCHDOWNS. By LAWRENCE PERRY. 

Scribners. 1924. $1.75. 

It cannot be said the Mr. Perry writes 
fe literature. It cannot be said that he 
jps style or subtlety or that he is entirely 
free from the influence of Rover Boys and 
Motor Boys and Gun Club Boys in this 
glume of stories intended largely for 
gownups. But it can and must be said 
that he knows football as few men’ do, 
that he has a passion for it and can trans- 
mit much of that passion in crisp, direct 
gerration that bring Ralph Barbour up to 
date. Most of the incidents seem, and 
probably are, fourlded in fact out of Mr. 
Perry’s long association with the college 
game, particularly at his alma mater, 
Princeton. 


“Touchdowns” should warm many 4@ 
graduate heart-cockle. Third-formers will 


exult. 


THE GAY CONSPIRATORS. By PuiLip 

Curtiss. .Harper. 1924. $2. 

The action of this novel begins’ when 
Royal Besant, a police reporter retired to 
his home on the Massachusetts coast, is 
wought out by a prominent lawyer and 
asked to undertake the réle of private de- 
fective. It appears that a young violinist 
of doubtful intentions has fallen in love 
with the heiress to ten or fifteen millions; 
the family of the heiress, as a result, be- 
come wildly alarmed and desire to have 
the musician watched; and the upshot is 
that Besant is somewhat reluctantly com- 
missioned for the task. Immediately upon 
ndertaking the work, of course, he be- 
tomes involved in an unexpected medley 
of love, mystery and adventure; and so 
fumerous are the complications and so ex- 
titing the outcome that the author has no 
difficulty in filling the requisite three hun- 
dred pages. While the story does not dif- 
fer in type from the cenventional mystery- 
detective romance, it is told with somewhat 
more skill and in a somewhat more com- 
petent style than the average, and so fulfils 
its function of providing the reader with 
light and innocuous entertainment. 


SMOTHERED FIRES. By Harriet T. 
Comstock. Doubleday, Page. 1924. 
$2.00. “s 
Good, old-fashioned, romantic melodrama 

no doubt will always find a welcoming 
tudience. Mrs. Comstock is an _ expert 
practitioner, and she has the gift of narra- 
tive, the ability to make the reader in- 
tetested in what is going to happen next. 
There are sufficient complications of plot 
in this to furnish a less generous writer 
with matter for several books. It opens 
with the nice situation of a judge sen- 
tencing a woman convicted of manslaughter 
ind then learning that she is in reality his 
long vanished wife, so changed in appear- 
ince that he has not recognized her. Of 
(Course there was a child, who is the chief 
figure in the consequent entanglement. It 
involves a maze of cross purposes, noble 
facrifices and so on, with several love 
stories—an abundance of pathos and sen- 
timent expertly worked out to the necessary 
happy end. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE PURPLE: A 





Romance of Imperial Constantinople 
Twelve Centuries Ago. By WILLIAM 
STEARNS Davis. Macmillan. 1924. 
$2.00. 


Though barred by the exigencies of fact 
from the pleasaunces of pure fiction, no 
fore agreeable or effective mode than the 
historical work has been devised for pre- 
€nting great personages and significant 
fvents. Shakespeare’s Caesar, Marlowe’s 
Tamburlane, Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
ite respectable protagonists of this type, 
ind have become more real than the sub- 
themselves, where the effect of their 
tchievements is long-since dispersed in an 
tver-broadening and inchoate progression, 
ind lives only in the realm of legend, and 
Most freely in dramatized history. 


Mr. Davis, professor of the University 
of Minnesota, specialist in Near Eastern 
and Byzantine history, casts his third his- 
torical novel in a little advertised epoch, 
and makes his hero the little-known Em- 
Peror, Leo the Isaurian, contemporary of 
Charles Martel, and with Charles the pre- 
*rver of European civilization from the 
facen invasion. The great Saracen in- 
Yestment of Constantinople in 717-18 A. D., 
invention of Greek fire by the philoso- 
Pher Kallinikos, and the character of Leo, 
Who was one of the greatest military lead- 
‘fs and rulers that the Roman Empire, 
; tn or Western, ever produced, are, with 
@ te harmless admixture of a love story, 

Made the basis of a thoroughly entertain- 

‘§ novel that reminds one forcibly of 





XUM 


Kingsley’s ‘“Hypatia.” Abounding as it 
does in battles, intrigues, and dramatic sus- 
pense, it yet shows more profound scholar- 
ship and holds more human interest than 
does the great Victorian’s theological ro- 
mance. Professor Davis’s Constantinople 
is more significant than Kingsley’s anchorite- 
ridden Delta, and Davis’s grasp on the ele- 
ments of the imperial strategy and the 
character of the Byzantine Empire makes 
him a more fascinating if not so brilliant 
a chronicler of the stormy ages which pre- 
ceded those surnamed the Dark. One can 
conceive of no more effective way to in- 
terest a small boy in the history of the 
Christian East than by giving him “The 
Beauty of the Purple,” unless one were to 
forbid him, on pain of condign punish- 
ment, to open the covers of Gibbon’s so- 
norous splendor, and there explore, as for- 
bidden territory, the vast terra ignota of 
the classic account of the great Roman Em- 
pire of the East. 

NAJU OF THE NILE. By H. E. Barns. 

Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
BLUE TIGER. By Harry R. Carpwe tt. 


Abingdon. 
MORTER MASON. By Bess Streeter ALp- 
ricx. Appleton. $1.75. 


BY A WAY THEY KNEW NOT. By Mary 
Bennetr Harrison. Revell. 


Fiction 


THE GOLDEN VILLAGE. By 
Antuony. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 


THE HOUSE OF PROPHECY. By Gizerr 


Joserxu 


CanNaAN. Seltzer. $2. 

WHO WILL REMEMBER. By Marcaret 
Irwin. Seltzer. $2. 

THE OLD LADIES. By HucuH Watpots. 
Doran. $2 Net. 


THE CANDIDATE. 
SHELER. Appleton. $2. 
THE WHITE OXEN. By Kennetu Burke. 


By Josepu A. Att- 


A. & C. Boni. $2.50 Net. 

THE NAKED KING. By Avserr Apgs. A. 
& C. Boni. $2 net. 

WAVES OF DESTINY. By Marcarer Pep- 
LER. Doran. $2 net. 


THE BROKEN BOW. By L. Atten Harker. 
Scribners. $2. 


THREE TALES. By Gustave FLavuserr. 
Knopf. 

JIM MAITLAND. By H. C. McNeire. 
Doran. $2 net. 


SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Raragr 


SasaTin1. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

THE ETERNAL HUNTRESS. By Rayner 
Seetic. Knopf. $2 net. 

THE SHIRT. By Peter E. Wricut.. Doran. 
$2.50 net. 

SHACKLED. By AcHMED ABDULLAH. 


Brentanos. $2. 

HIS SECOND VENTURE. By Mrs. Battuiz 
Reynotps Doran. $2 net. 

KENYA MIST. By Frorence Rippetr. Holt. 
$2. 


JULIE CANE. By Harvey O’Hica1ns. 
Harpers. $2. 
PICARO. By Cuarctes Norpuorr. Harpers. 


$2. 
SUDDEN WEALTH. By Henry James For- 
MAN. Boni & Liveright. $2. 
THE GAY CONSPIRATORS. 
Curtiss. Harpers. $2. 
EGYPTIAN LOVE. By Sreprpuen Haweis. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA. By Compton 


By Puuiip 


Macxenziz. Stokes. 

VIENNESE MEDLEY. By Epirn O’SHavuGu- 
NnEssy. Huebsch. 

THOMAS THE LAMBKIN. By Leo Onctey. 
Dutton. $2. 


THE CLOUDED PEARL. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 
YOUTH WINS. By 

Mead. $2. 
EAST OF THE SETTING SUN. By Georce 
Barr McCutcuron. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! By 
Harry Leon Witson. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $2. 
PAULUS FY. By Herene Mutuins and Marix 


By Berra Rucx. 


Muriet Hine. Dodd, 


GatcaGuer. McBride. $2 net. 
THE FOX’S PAW. By Ramon Perez pve 
Ayata. Dutton. $2.50. 
CITADEL. By Josrrx Hussanp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 
REDCLIFF. By Even Puittpotts. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
MARIPOSA. By Henry Baertein. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 
CHALK FACE. By Watpo Frank. Boni & 


Liveright. $2. 


Juvenile 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Tuomas 
Butrincn. [Illustrated by N. C. Wreru. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $3.50. 

OMOO. By Herman Me vite. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 

THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49. By Kirx Mun- 
roE. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

GRENFELL, KNIGHT ERRANT OF THE 
NORTH. By Futterton Watpo Jacoss. 
OUR FRIEND THE DOG. By Maurice Mar- 
Teruinck. Adapted for children by Joun 

Maatin. Dodd, Mead. 


(Continued om next page) 








The Cream of the List— 


WE count it a privilege to introduce to readers of THE SATURDAY 
Review OF LITERATURE the following nine books which have been 
especially selected from a Fall list of fifty-eight books of which we are 
rather proud. 
We have just issued an informative illustrated booklet entitled “New 
Books from Beacon Hill” in which all our new publications for the 
Autumn are fully described. Write for your free copy today. 





Robert Louis Stevenson 
A Critical Biography. By John A. Steuart 


This biography throws new light on the life of Stevenson; it 
contains unpublished documents and facts never before printed, 
and is certain to arouse a controversy. 2 vols. $8.00 


Clyde Fitch and His Letters 


By Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson 

The correspondence, with the actors, managers and men of 
letters of his period, of America’s most’ distinguished play- 
wright. With illustrations and fac-simile letters, $4.00 


Memories and Adventures 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


The fascinating life story of the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
which Arthur Bartlett Maurice, famous critic, says “should be 
one of the most stimulating books of the decade.” $4.50 


My Life in Art By Constantin Stanislavsky 

The fascinating reminiscences of the famous actor-director of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, which the New York Times calls 
“A great book about the theatre and about acting.” $6.00 


The Slave Ship By Mary Johnston 


The finest novel by America’s leading historical novelist, deal- 
ing with Colonial Virginia and the eighteenth-century slave 
trade—especially the transporting of the negroes. $2.00 


To-Morrow and To-Morrow... 


By Stephen McKenna 

A realistic, vital story of post-war England and particularly 
of its inner political circles, in which some of the famous char- 
acters of “Sonia” make their last appearance. $2.00 


Sixty Years of American Humor 


Edited by Joseph Lewis French 

A prose anthology, by the editor of “The Pioneer West,” con- 
taining selections from the best humorous writers of the past 
sixty years, from Artemus Ward to Sam Hellman. The majority 
of the selections are humorous short stories. $2.50 


The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson 


This single-volume edition contains the complete poems of a 
New England genius, said by the critics to have written “the 
finest poetry by a woman in the English language.” $3.50 











By Grant Overton 


Cargoes for Crusoes 


The best volume about books and authors of the year—a guide to good reading, 
containing chapters devoted to biographical and critical discussions of leading 
authors and their books. It is published jointly by Little, Brown, Doran and 
Appleton and sold for less than manufacturing cost. 50 cents. 


These Books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Bortom LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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“A wealthy man cannot te. a lie. He makes a 
misstatement through error, or in the heat of 
controversy; or he may make a shrewd assertion 
which is capable of a wrong interpretation—” 


lottery 


By W. E. Woodward 
Author of “Bunk” 


A new novelist for intelligent people to 
keep up with, said The Nation when 
“Bunk” appeared. “Lottery” is even bet- 
ter than “Bunk.” Here is a writer, in- 





Risigizialsizia's 


e . 
sivutaaed tellectual, yet powerful, knowing a lot, yet 
Books laughing a lot. “Lottery” is the story of 
Are Jerry Garrison, lucky, stupid, roystering, 
beloved of women. He starts out in life 
Sold , , , 
with nothing and becomes an American 
2.00 hero by accumulating a million dollars be- 


fore he is thirty. A book of metaphysics 
and business, of humor and poetry, of 
“liquor, love and fights.” 
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Joseph C. Lincoln’s 


delightful new novel 


Rugged Water 


A romance of the old Cape Cod days 
and the life-savers that is as human 
as it is cheery and exhilarating. 

$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


Garden Lyrics and Songs 
of the City, Sea and Road. 


A Harp In 
The Winds 


By Daniel Henderson 


“Their appeal is 
felicitous, 


Dr. Canby says: 
direct, their wording is 
their popularity sure.” 

$1.25. This is an Appleton Book 


Beautiful Poems of Nature and Life 
In Earthen 


Bowls 
By Nellie Burget Miller 


Poetry that is refreshing and enrich- 
ing, universal in the appeal of its 
wholesomeness and beauty. 


$1.50. This Appleton Book 


A Study 
Society and 


Its Surplus 


By Newell LeRoy Sims 
This is an Appleton Book 





is an 


of Social Evolution 


$3.00. 


David Wilmot: 
- » ° 
Free Soiler | 
The first authoritative biography of 
the picturesque sponsor of the Wilmot 
Proviso. 4 
By Charles B. Going 
This is an Appleton Book 


$6.00. 


Abraham Lincoln 
Master of Words 


A study of Lincoln from his recorded 
+) words. 
By Daniel Kilham Dodge 


| $1.50. This is an Appleton Book 


The History of the 
United States Army 


By Major W. A. Ganee, U. S. A. 
The first complete account of the 
army in war and peace since 1775. 
$5.00. This is an Appleton Book 


A New Novel by the author of 
“MADAME CLAIRE” 
NINA 


By Susan Ertz 


as heartily 


“We recommend this book 


as we did the first one Susan Ertz 
wrote.”"—N. Y. Post. 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


Novel 


George Gibbs’ New 


Sackcloth 
and Scarlet: 


The romance of a girl who tried to 
pay for her sister’s mistake. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


A popular favorite in book form 


Mother 


Mason 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


The beloved Mother Mason and her | 
family in a fine American novel. 
$1.75. This is an Appleton Book 


| Cargoes for 
| Crusoes 


By Grant Overton 


The books of the year and their 
authors. J/lustrated. 50 cents. 
At all book dealers or from 









35 West 32d St. New York 


| 
| 
| D. APPLETON & COMPANY 











| 


| 








The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from preceding page) 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CITIES. 
By Georce L. Knapp. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
THE ROMANCE. OF THE RIVER. By 
Georces Ponsor. Dodd, Mead. 

LUCIUS. By Atrrev J. Cuurcn. Dodd, 
Mead. $2 

HONEY-BEE. By Awnaroce France. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

CAROL IN BIRDLAND. By Iba Prentice 
Wuitcoms. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 

THE CASTAWAYS OF THE FLAG. _ By 
uLes VERNE. Watt. $1.75 net. 

THEIR ISLAND HOME. By Jutes Verne. 
Watt. $1.75 net. 

THUNDER BOY. By O rar Baker. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE AT THE END OF THE 
WORLD. By Jutes Verne. Watt. 

THE PEEP-SHOW MAN. By Papriac Cotum. 
Macmillan. 

THE ISLAND OF THE MIGHTY. By 
rtac Cotum. Macmillan. 

PICTURE TALES OF ‘TINY 
Herten Cowres LeCron and 
Jewett. Stokes. 

RUMPTY-DUDGET’S TOWER. By 
HawTHorRNE. Stokes. $1.50 net. 

THE COUNTRY BOOK. By E. 
Smitu. Stokes. $2.50. 

TONY SARG’S BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
New York: Greenberg. 

NURSERY RHYMES AND 
Henry Bett. Holt. $2. 

GLADYS PETO’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
Harpers. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A LIBRARY. By 
Dinan Marie Mutocx (The Little Library). 
Macmillan. $8. 

AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. 
By Grorce MacDonatpv (The Children’s 
Classics). Macmillan. $1.75 

LITTLE PRINCESS NINA. By L. 
KAYA. Translated by Hana Muskova. 
$1.75. 

MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES 
(The Children’s Classics). Macmillan. $1.75. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By 
V. M. Hittyer. Century. $3.50. 

THE RAINY DAY BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Marcarer Knox and Anna M. 
LuTKENHAUs. Century. $1.75. 


YOURSELF AND YOUR BODY. By 


Pap- 

TOTS. By 
BertTua Snort 
$1.25. 


JULIAN 


Boy D 


TALES. By 


A. Cuars- 


Holt. 


WILFRED 


T. Grenrecr. Scribners. $2.50. 
DAYS OF THE PIONEERS. By L. Lamprey. 
Stokes. $2.50 net. 


GRANDPA AND THE TIGER. 


By ConsTANCE 


Hewarp. Illustrated by Litian A. Govey. 
Jacobs. 
Miscellaneous 
THE COMMON SENSE OF TENNIS. 
By WiLL1AM T. TILDEN II. Simon & 


Schuster. 1924. $1.50. 

Any expert tennis player might write 
a book about the game but not everyone 
would think to include a chapter on “The 
Fine Points of Watching Tennis.” Na- 
tional Champion Tilden remembered, how- 
brief characterizations of 


ever, and his 
tennis celebrities of the moment, together 


with a player’s estimate of the really cru- 
cial strokes of the are uncommonly 
sensible inclusions in a book that contains 
just what its title advertises. This is not 
a tennis text-book. Some chapter headings 
are: “Why Tennis?” “Do’s and Don’t’s 


game, 


for the Dub,” “Tie Fine Points of Playing 
Tennis,” “International Tennis,” “Wo- 
men in Tennis.” It is, to quote Mr. Sam- 


uel Hardy’s preface, like “chatting with 
Big Bill as he waits on the sidelines before 
a big match.” Tilden avoids, as much as 
would seem possible for any expert per- 
former, taking his notable self too often 
as the criterion for method, mood and mo- 
tive. In the light of recent furors over 
“professional” and “amateur” standing, and 
the “player-writer” rule, Tilden’s state- 
ment of the appears sane. From 
whom had we best learn games and learn 
to love games if not from persons who at 
once know and love them, i. e. proficient 
“amateurs”? 


case 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. Vol. I. 
The Oak Period. (1500-1630). By 
J. T. Garstpe. Scribners. 1924. $3.75. 


As shown by the more recent architectural 
publications the importance and value of 
illustrations over textual explanation for 
both layman and practitioner are now fully 
—- and the idea has been carried 


over into the general literature of the dec- 


orative arts. It first appeared in the more 
expensive and elaborate works but has now 
been adapted to less costly formats of which 
the first instalment of Mr. Garside’s work 
is an excellent example. Abbreviated but 
pointed text is all that is necessary when the 
number and clarity of the illustrations 
speak much louder than any words. 

After short introductory chapters on con- 
struction and style the material is taken up 
by utilitarian types—cupboards, beds, chairs, 
etc., each section arranged chronologically 
and each main form illustrated with a line 
cut or half tone bringing out its essential 
features. This systematic treatment though 
excellent is not particularly original in 
the handbook class to which this work be- 
longs. Its really distinguishing feature,— 
of enormous advantage to the s:udent, is a 
series of more than thirty plates of charac- 
teristic dated details with a brief explana- 
tion of each which forms almost one half 
of the entire volume. This section is un- 
doubtedly the result of Mr. Garside’s ex- 
perience as lecturer in the Regent St. Poly- 
technic in London, where the unsupplied 
needs of the serious ‘student must have been 
evident. 

The precision of some of the dates given, 
which at first might awaken suspicion, in- 
dicates no doubt the use of definitely docu- 
mented pieces or monuments which would 
give exceedingly valuable data. In future 
volumes it might be a help if the source of 
these were briefly indicated. 

This feature and indeed the whole book 
is more than worth-while and the forth- 
coming volumes will no doubt be awaited 
with interest by all those who delight in 
this fascinating branch of art and culture 


history. 


THE STORY OF TEAPOT DOME. By M. E. 
Ravace. Republic Publishing Co. 

THE WORLD’S BEST CONUNDRUMS AND 
RIDDLES OF ALL AGES. By J. Gitcurist 
Lawson. Doran. $2 net. 

THE CRIMINAL AS A 
By Gerorce S. DouGHerrty. 


HUMAN BEING. 
Appleton. $2. 
TO WATCH IT. 
Little, Brown. $3 


FOOTBALL AND HOW 
By Percy D. HovGuTon. 


net. 

HOME CONVENIENCES. By F. W. Ives. 
Harpers. $1.50. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BE? By Hat- 
Lam HawxswortTu. Century. $1.76. 

OUTLINE GUIDE TO SHAKESPEARE. By 
Paut KaurMan. Century. 

THE POLICE DOG. By Davin Brockwe tt. 
Watt. $2.50 net. 

WHAT LA FOLLETTE’S STATE IS DOING. 
By Cuester C. Pratr.. Batavia, N. Y.: 
Times Press. 

Science 

PERSONALITY OF INSECTS. By 


Royat Dixon and Brayton Eppy. New 
York: C, W. Clark Co. 1924. 

The authors of this book have attempted 
to present the life of the insects in human 
terms and in so doing have invested them 
with the qualities and motives which man 
exhibits. From the scientific point of view 
this method is indefensible but from that 
of the writer who is trying to induce his 
readers to become enthusiastic over the sub- 
ject, there is some excuse. Just how far we 
are justified, except from the artistic point 
of view in referring to the marriage and 
courtship of insects, insects as modistes and 
haberdashers, carpenters and builders, doc- 
tors, nurses, and health officers, makers of 
perfumes and distillers of liquors and the 
like is questionable. Certainly, to refer to 
the arts and sciences of the insects is mis- 
leading. 

The book contains a marvellous collection 
of facts regarding the habits of the various 
groups of insects in very condensed form. 
Aside from the anthropomorphic interpre- 
tation of these habits, there is no very 
marked error in the descriptions. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEREDITY. By E. W. McBripe. Holt. 
$1. 

TALES FROM N 
By Wictiam T. 


,ATURE’S WONDERLANDS. 
Hornapay. Scribners. $2.50. 








THE POLITICAL AWAKENING 
OF THE EAST 
Progress in Egypt, 
China, Japan and the Philippines 
3y George Matthew Dutcher 
The political developments in the eastern lands 
are assuming increasing importance in the 
unfolding of world history. Professor Dutcher 
had the great advantage of personal observa- 
tion in the countries of which his lectures 
treat. 


Studies of Political 


India, 


Price, net, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


|| 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


"ABINGDON BOOKS | 
! 


press or in many 


RELIGION IN. RUSSIA UNDER 
THE SOVIETS 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke 
An epitome of the principal events that have 
affected the Orthodox Church of Russia dur- 
ing the last seven years. Here we get in a 
connected whole and in proper perspective 
many of the scattered fragments of authentic 
information that have appeared in the public 
volumes. 
Price, net 


420 Plum St., Cincinnati 





| 
| 
| 
$2.00, postpaid. | 
| 
















HYMAN-McGEE C0.| 


158 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 


The 
Rehabilitation 
of Eve 


by 
SALLIE HOVEY 
Price $2.50 
The marvelous simplicity and 


lucid cogency with which Miss 
Hovey marshals her arguments 





gently leads the reader to the as-. 


tounding conclusion that living 
to the age of three hundred years 
is the most natural thing in the 
world. 

She has taken the dreams of seers 
and prophets, of alchemists and 
religionists, and has clothed them 
in the garments of modern scien- 
tific reasearch with amazing re- 
sults. 

EUGENE O’NEILL, in a let- 
ter to Miss Hovey, says— 

“T finished reading your script 
a few days ago. My sincerest 
congratulations. It seems to me 
a most extraordinary and stimvu- 
lating piece of writing. It inter- 
ested me immensely from the first 
to the last chapter.” 
VINCENT STARRETT, 
author of BURIED CAESARS, 
etc., etc., has this high praise 
for the book— 

“The Rehabilation of Eve, by | 
Sallie Hovey, is one of the most 
provocative and _ entertaining 
pieces of philosophy and polemic 
I have ever read. It should have 
an enormous sale; and millions 
of women should be grateful to 
Miss Hovey.” 


IN THE SIGHT OF GOD 
hb 
JACOB WENDELL CLARK 


Price $2.00 
A Masterpiece 


The Washington Star says that Dr. Clark's 
book is a Masterpiece: “A sincere story 
whose people are as real as life, each of 
the substance of a living person, whose 
surroundings shape them much as they do 
all of us; a convincing story besides, that 
leaves one impressed with the “essential no- 
bility of Jane Towerover and with the high 
order of her practical humanitarian pro- 
gram for succeeding generations; a big 
novel of useful purpose developed out of 
the sheer facts of life, illuminated by the 
demonstrated laws of heredity.” 











JOSSLYN 


y 
HENRY JUSTIN SMITH 


Price $2.00 
Mr. Smith’s book DEADLINES stirred 
the critics to great enthusiasm. Now his 
new book JOSSLYN has aroused them 
anew to higher praise. 
NEW YORK EVENING POST: 
“Henry Justin Smith has written what 
seems to us one of the choicest novels of 
the year in Bg 
JOHN V. WEAVER, 
LYN DAILY EAGLE: 
“T cannot be too emphatic on my recom- 
mendation of Josslyn, do not hesi- 
tate in placing it as one of the five finest 
books I have read this year.’ 
HEYWOOD BROUN, in the N. Y. 
WORLD 


in the BROOK- 


“I think I have come across the best news- 


paper novel which has been written in y 
many a year. The k I have in mini 
is Josslyn, by Henry Justin Smith.” 


SALLIE’S NEWSPAPER 


EDWIN oe LEWIS * 
Price $2.00 


An etching of the modern American scene.” 
An unusual combination of wit, wisdom, 
pity, tragedy, and unique form in no 
writing. Parents and educators all over 
the United States will be interested in the 
biting commentary which Dr. Lewis passes 
upon the trend of the day. 


FUJIYAMA 
b 


v 
FREDERICK STARR 
Price $5.00 


The story of the sacred mountain of Japat’ 
—-its geological history, its pilgrim pathe 9 











its shrines, if place in the art and i 


gious life of the Japanese people. 


The book is beautifully onde “profusely ; 


illustrated with reproductions of Bbw 
famous artists and elegantly bound 
black silk cloth with gold stampings 4 
decoration. 
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CLEAN BOOKS 








_ || THE FINEST 
in CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS for 1924 


WASHINGTON 
by Lucy Foster Madison 


The life of one of the greatest 
men who ever lived, retold for 


i children. 
Illustrated in color by Frank E. 
Schoonover. Boxed $3.50 


and 

Miss THE RANGER 

ments | #) OF THE 

he as- | |] SUSQUEHANNOCK 

living by Reginald Wright Kauffman 

years A story of the adventures and 

n the bravery of a young boy in Penn- 
sylvania during the time of Wil- 
liam Penn’s son. 








“seers |i fl Illustrated in color by Clyde 
; and | O. Deland. $2.50 
them | 
scien- 1) JIMMY 
& tr 1} SHARSWOOD 
by Roy Helton 
a let- A picture of three months of a 
boy’s life. The most humorous 
script book of this kind since Mark 
cerest Twain’s immortal story of Tom 
Sawyer. 
o me Jacket in color and 30 illustra- 
timu- tions by Ralph Dunkelberger. 
inter- $2.00 
» first 


f THE BLOSSOMING 
TT; OF PATRICIA- 
ARS, || |} THE-LESS 


praise by Lida Larrimore 
Patricia is not like other children. 
, by, Everything she does is colored 
most by her vivid personality. 
cate Illustrated in color and black 
1B and white by Hattie Longstreet. 
emic Price, $2.00 
have ' 
lions ‘ 
‘1 4 | THE MUSHROOM 
BOY 
ane by Theodore Harper 
OD An unusual story in which fanci- 
ful things happen in a real way 
K and real things become inexplic- 
able. 
Illustrated in color and black 
and white by Florenz Clark. 
“lark’s Price $2.00 
story 
ich of 


oy is 1 THE STORY OF 


1'ne |) THE ELIZABETHS 
® righ 1B by Grace Humphrey 


7 The stories of famous women 
! having the name Elizabeth. It 


the : 
of is a book designed as a gift to a 
—e girl named Elizabeth. 
Illustrated by Hattie Long- 
street. Price $2.00 
| THE LITTLE 
ticved 1 COCKALORUM 
them | ON HER OWN 
by Wallis Simkins 
what Gerry Houston adopts a dilapi- 
els of dated arts and crafts shop and 
OOK. builds up the business. 
Illustrated by Ralph Dunkel- 
‘ecom- berger. $1.75 
hesi- 
finest 
A LITTLE MAID 


Foreign Literature 


Negro Life in Africa 


ULYSSE, CAFRE, OU L’HISTOIRE 
DOREE D’UN NOIR. By Marius- 
Ary LEBLoNnD. Paris: Les Editions de 
France. (New York: Brentano’s). 1924. 
Reviewed by CHARLES A. MADISON 


1. author of this novel is at pains 
to present an attractive picture of 
Negro life in the French African colonies, 
believing his presentation important enough 
to be dedicated to M. Raymond Poincaré. 
The habits and customs of the African na- 
tives, and their attitude to life and to their 
white masters are described sympathetically 
and at length. The hold sorcery has upon 
them, and what the missionaries are doing 
to supplant the ceremonies of the sorcerers 
with the rites of the Church are especially 
emphasized. The struggle between the 
sorcerers and the priests for the mastery of 
the Negro souls is shown to be very keen. 
The children are gradually being converted 
to Christianity; how difficult it is for these 
children to overcome ‘the superstitious fears 
of their parents is made pathetically con- 
crete in the story of a brave boy of twelve 
who retains his faith in Christ at the cost 
of his life. The author tells these things 
in a realistic manner, and his solicitude for 
the Negro, though of a paternalistic nature, 
is quick and sincere. 

As indicated by the sub-title, however, 
the novel is mainly concerned with the 
idealized portrayal of Ulysses, an elderly 
Kafir. When a young man he was rash 
enough to marry an Indian half-breed. In 
due time she bore him a son. One day she 
and the child disappeared. For a long time 
he did not much care, being sufficiently oc- 
cupied with his duties as cook. Twenty 
years later his sudden desire to learn the 
whereabouts of his son causes him to leave 
his employment and to begin an itinerary 
from village to village in search of infor- 
mation. In the course of his travels he 
comes in contact with much of African 
life—Negro and white—and his reactions to 
it reveal his innate sympathy and intelli-* 
gence. He comes upon his wife, who has 
turned sorceress. She initiates him into 
the extent and specialized state of her craft, 
but can tell him little of their son. She 
directs him, however, to the sorcerer who 
deals with just such cases as his. While 
carrying out the directions of Aristotle, an 
old sorcerer, he becomes attracted to a vil- 
lage priest and agrees to serve him in the 
capacity of housekeeper. Pére des Vays- 
seaux is a sympathetic and honest priest, and 
he exerts a great influence over the simple 
Ulysses. The latter is gradually convinced 
that witchcraft is the work of the devil 
and that salvation is to be had from an ad- 
herence to the tenets of Christ, and he asks 
of his own free will to be baptized. 

The story is well told, achieving its 
climax slowly but genuinely. The style is 
tinged with French Africanisms, but ap- 
pears warm and burnished. Ulysses grows 
to life-size, a Negro much after the best 
manner of our own fictional Negroes of 
a bygone age. His sympathetic common 
sense ingratiates him as much with the 
reader as his doglike devotion does with 
his masters. Other characters are drawn 
with less exactitude but not without vivid- 
ness. The melodramatic turn of plot, 
though obvious, is not objectionable. One 
in fact feels that Ulysses and Saint-Ange 
deserve the poetic justice dealt to them. 
The Church is presented somewhat over- 
favorably, but not exaggeratedly so. The 


purpose of the author was primarily to re- 
veal to his French readers the vicious state 
of witchcraft existing in the colonies; and 
the Church, being the force that opposed 
this superstition most, is naturally shown 
at its best. The environment ih which these 
whites and blacks find their being and de- 
velopment is drawn clearly and interesting- 
ly. Americans concerned with the Negro 
problems in this country will find this novel 
ef especial value. 


Foreign Notes 


VOLUME of reminiscences, entitled 

“Reisebriefe von Alfred Lichtwark” 
(Hamburg: Westermann) which has been 
edited by Gustav Pauli, engagingly sets forth 
the impressions of persons and places formed 
by the Director of the Kunsthalle of Ham- 
burg on his visits to England, France and 
the Scandinavian countries and in his own 
ccuntry. Naturally his work brought him 
into contact with many of the important 
artists of the day, and his book contains 
recollections of such men as Rodin and 
Charpentier, the composer; Thoma, Len- 
bach and Liebermann, and in addition has 
much comment on works of art and archi- 
tecture in the countries he visited. 

st 


In his “Storici e Maestri” Professor 
Giocchino Volpe presents some interesting 
essays on Italian historians, and discusses at 
some length the organization of historical 
studies in Italian universities. His book 
should be of interest to historical students 
of other nations than his own. 

st 


A volume of recollections whose spright- 
liness should recommend them to the read- 
er of memoirs has just appeared from the 
press of Van Goft in Brussels in the “Sou- 
venirs de la Princesse de Ligne.” The 
Princess, who came of an ancient Polish 
family, married in 1836, the Prince de 
Ligne who six years later was appointed 
Ambassador to Paris. She became an in- 
timate friend of the Orleans family, and 
her account of life at the Court of Louis 
Philippe is full of animation and color. 

st SF 


Some of the early prose pieces of Marcel 
Proust have just been issued with a preface 
by Anatole France under the title “Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours” (Paris: Nouvelle Re- 
vue Francaise). The sketches show ever 
and again the germ of the mature talent of 
the author, but their quality is rather one 
of promise than of excellence. 

st Ss 8 

Signor Olindo Malagodi, editor of the 
Tribuna of Rome, and a writer of finished 
and charming style, has issued a collection 
of tales depicting the old Italian country- 
side which recovers for the present day a 
manner of life that has recently but def- 
initively vanished. His portrayal of types, 
scenes and customs is sympathetic and vivid, 
and “Nonni, Padri e Nepoti” (Milan: 
Mondadori) makes excellent reading. 

st SF 

The motion picture has been a subject of 
much critical discussion as well as popular 
interest in Germany, and now some of the 
many who have been philosophizing about 
its technique and its place in relation to the 
drama have contributed to a volume en- 
titled “Der Film von Morgen,” edited by 
Hugo Zehder (Dresden: Kaemmerer). The 
articles in the book, while sometimes tech- 
nical, are never unintelligible to the general 
reader, and should prove of interest to him 
as well as to the specialist. 
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50 which one of the most brilliant of teachers 
cond $1.5 lives again, will stand as a permanent 
contribution to American biography. Barrett 


Wendell, for nearly forty years a teacher in 
English in Harvard University, a critic and his- 
torian, both literary and social, was also a most 
agreeable writer of letters. Mr. Howe has gath- 
ered into this book the best of the correspondence 
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PARIS 
by George Wharton Edwards 
The most elaborate and enter- 
taining book ever written about 

Paris. 
Illustrated with over fifty 
drawings in color and mon- 
otone. Boxed $7.50 


MY TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD 
by Dorothy Dix 
A gala visit to the hidden and 
romantic corners of the world. 
Illustrated with numerous 
photographs. Boxed $4.00 


DOWN TO THE 
SEA IN SHIPS 
by Irvin Anthony 
The story of ships from the first 
raft to the superb clippers from 
the American viewpoint. ; 
Illustrated with prints drawings 
and photographs. Boxed $4.00 


PEACOCK 

FEATHERS 

by Temple Bailey 
A charming love story. Miss 
Bailey’s most fascinating and 
strongest novel. 


First printing 50,000. es 
Illustrated by Coles Phillips. 
$2.00 


THE VALLEY 
OF VOICES 
by George Marsh 
Adventure in a man’s country. 
The splendor of the little known 
region of Hudson’s Bay; vigor- 
ous, dramatic, exciting. 
First printing 10,000. 
Illustrated by Frank E. Schoon- 
over. $2.00 


MOON COUNTRY 
by Gladys E. Johnson 
A different mystery story in a 
new setting. The ordeal of a 
man and girl in the terrible re- 
gion of Half Moon Bay. 
Illustrated by Charles Har- 
gens, Jr. $2.00 


THE NARROW 
STREET 
by Edwin Bateman Morris 


The humorous story of a shy 
man and a lovable, mysterious 


girl. 
Illustrated by Nat Little. 


LIGHTS ALONG 

THE LEDGES 

by Elizabeth Stancy Payne 
A story of boats and the sea with 
a background of famous Ameri- 


can ports. 
Illustrated by Ralph P. Cole- 
man. $2.00 


HERE COMES 

THE SUN! 

by Emilie Loring 
A dramatic story of love and 
clean politics in a New England 


town. 
Illustrated by Paul Gill. $2.00 
Second large printing. 


THE DEAR 
PRETENDER 
by Alice Ross Colver 
A girl “pretends” that everything 
is all right and has the courage 
to make her pretense come true. 
Illustrated by Charles Hargens, 
Jr $2.00 


Fourth large printing. 


THE GRAY 
BEGINNING 
by Edward Shenton 


The story of an artist from early 

childhood to the dawn of matur- 

ity. In the end he finds his work 

means most to him. $2.00 
Second large printing. 
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The GRAND 
DUKE’S 
FINANCES 


By FRANK HELLER 


BEACON 
| LIGHTS OF 
SCIENCE 


By THEO. F. VAN WAGENEN 


The ARAB 
AT HOME 


By PAUL W. HARRISON 


The AMATEUR 
ELECTRICIAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


HEROES OF 
THE SEA 


By CHELSEA FRASER 


STORIES FROM 
DICKENS 


By J. WALKER McsrADDEN 


The spice of adventure, with a 
sprinkling of mystery and a dash of 
humor season up this clever story by 
a popular Swedish novelist. ($2.00) 


A graphic survey of three thousand 
years of discovery and research. The 
life stories of the men who made 
civilization possible. Illustrated. 


($3.00) 


A fascinating description of the for- 
bidden lands of interior Arabia, by a 
Well illustrated. 

($3.50) 


surgeon-explorer. 


A popular treatise for both the old 
and the young amateur, with many 
diagrams. By the inventor of the wire- 


less telephone. ($2.00) 


True stories, stranger than fiction, 
showing the perils daily faced by the 
lighthouse keeper, the coast guard and 
others. Illustrated. ($1.75) 


New, large-type edition of this stand- 
ard book, with 12 illustrations in 


($2.50) 


color. 
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A Letter From Ireland 7 


By Mary M. Co_um 


- some ways literature has not been at 

such a low ebb in Ireland for the last 
twenty years as at present; in some ways 
the Irish nation has not been at such a 
low ebb, though, perhaps, never were po- 
tentialities of both so high. There are 
a great many reasons why literature is at 
a low ebb: fine literary production in 
every country has been associated with pe- 
riods of great national pride, and for some 
reason, at present, Irish pride is low, and 
this although the hereditary Irish race 
have banished all outward signs of the 
great British Empire out of the country. The 
Irish mind, as Francis Hackett has said, 
apart from the Gaelic mind, has nowhere 
to go. There are just two choices before 
it: to be intensely itself or to be second- 
hand English—the same choices in fact as 
the American mind faces. The new Irish 
governing class has not actually realized 
this; outside politics its lack of originality 
and initiative has left things in a state 
of stagnation, so that the inquiring stranger 
in Dublin is likely to see more of a second- 
rate British civilization than he would have 
seen fifteen years ago. The Tailteann 
Games were intended to symbolize the re- 
turn of a Gaelic state into the modern 
world, and while the athletic side was ad- 
mirably realized, the cultural and social 
sides represented a second-hand English 
civilization slightly tinged with a Gaelic 
atmosphere. The official guests, instead of 
being the men of achievement a vigorous 
new-born nationality should draw to her- 
self, were a few nondescript Oriental prince- 
lings, a couple of German aristocrats, with 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, Mr. Augustus 
Johns, and Mr. Compton Mackenzie, bring- 
ing up the rear—the guests, in fact, had 
something of the air of being out of a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Then there 
was the significant fact that the volume of 
poetry singled out for crowning by Ire- 
land’s two most distinguished men of let- 
ters, was a book of verse by a gifted 
amateur of letters, Senator Oliver Gogarty, 
just such a volume as any one out of thirty 
or forty contemporary poets in English 
might have turned out, entirely lacking in 
both racial and personal distinction, al- 
though a good enough example of that ac- 
complished sort of verse which the French 
call the poetry of imitation et de gout. 

There are, however, many other things 
which react on literature in Ireland: there 
is the outstanding fact that not a single 
Irishman of letters can make a living in 
Ireland out of his writing. Indeed this 
country which has produced quite an ex- 
traordinary proportion of the best-known 
contemporary writers in English, has but 
a small reading population; there is a com- 
paratively large horse-riding and fox-hunt- 
ing aristocracy who read little, a small 
highly-educated, highly intellectual heredi- 
tary middle-class who are probably amongst 
the best-read and most accomplished and 
nimble-witted people in the world, but few 
of this class are wealthy; there is also a 
comparatively new, comparatively well-off 
and also highly-educated middle-class 
whose literary taste is not yet very subtle. 
Culture is one of the few things in the 
world that people really inherit from their 
ancestors; aristocracies can be turned out 
in a couple of generations—all that is 
really necessary is money. But it takes 
many generations to form a cultured class. 
Perhaps in this respect Ireland, Russia, and 
America are in the same galley, but Amer- 
ica has the advantage over the other two 
countries in having a high sense of appre- 
ciation, and, on the whole, a very sound 
judgment. Nobody, I am convinced, could 
produce a fine work of art in America and 
remain unknown or unappreciated, though 
I admit he might be allowed to remain poor 
and socially unrecognized. The Irish sense 
of appreciation is not high, and this lack 
of appreciation, together with the impossi- 
bility of making a living, is the reason why 
so many Irish writers and artists of all 
kinds live and work out of Ireland. 

The living Irish writers go into three 
groups: there is the older group which in- 
cludes Yeats, A. E., Moore and Shaw, three 
of whom have spent most of their writing 
life in England; there is the group com- 
monly called the younger Irish group, but 
which is now approaching middle age. The 
best of these are well-known in America, 
and several of them live out of Ireland. 
Then there is a younger group, of which the 
most promising of the poets is Austin 
Clarke, also gone to England, and the best 
of the novelists include Brinsley MacNa- 
mara, Daniel Corkey, and Aodh (Hugh) 
de Blacam, who in addition to being a novel- 


Hs 


ist is an essayist and critic.—in fact pip 
Mr. J. H. Hone, the only critic left in fy 
land, for John Eglinton, following the 
footsteps of so many others, has gone to 
live in England. 


The literary events connected with th 
Tailteann games were interesting, but 
were of slight literary importance. Nom 
of the judges of the competitions were ey 
thusiastic about the work that came to their 
hands. The standards were not high; they 
was an exception in the case of drama jg 
which both Lord Dunsany and Mr, TG 
Murray competed. The conditions 
tached to the literary events made for 
hazard standards: in the general li 
competitions they were too loose, for 
these any body of Irish birth or desgem 
could send in a work. On the other 
in the crowning of authors’ work, a fung 
tion invented by Mr. W. B. Yeats, then 
was an unnecessary limitation of resideng 
in Ireland during the past three yea 
Now the last three years in Ireland wep 








particularly stormy, and few artists liyj 
in the country could do work of any king 
It was frankly admitted by one of th 
judges that the three years’ residence cop, 
dition was concocted to save the judges the 
embarrassment of having to consider Jamg 
Joyce’s “Ulysses.” The chief event of thell 
crowning was Mr. Yeats’s speech, which, jf 
almost from beginning to end, was an 
apologia. He paid dubious compliments al] 
round and an exceptionally dubious one to 
Oliver Gogarty whose book of verse he 
was crowning, when he compared him and 
Henry James, saying that both were able 
to look at English country houses with 
fresh eyes—surely an equivocal merit for 
an Irish poet, or any poet! No crown wa 
given for drama, although a really re. 
markable dramatist, Sean O’Casey, author 
of “Juno and the Paycock,” had appeared 
within the prescribed three years. This 
latest Abbey Theatre dramatist has a rar 
gift of sustained sardonic satire—a mor 
real, a more imaginative, though less in 
tellectual satire than Shaw’s. He is exactly 
the sort of dramatist that present-day Ire 
land needs, and, oddly enough, he hall 
achieved a real popularity, the theatre beg 
ing crowded when his plays are produced. 
But one does not hear much of him or meet 
him in official literary circles. ’ 
The Irish language is being given by the 
new government the same standing as Eng. 
lish, although, from a literary point 
view it still occupies a Cinderella position, 
For instance, at the official distribution 6 
literary awards which took place in t 
Abbey Theatre during the Tail 
Games, not a single Gaelic writer ap; 
any awards that were given them had mt | 
the prestige of being given in public | 
before a distinguished assembly. Th 
awards were, perhaps, mailed to them. Om 
looked at the judges on the stage who wer 
giving out the medals: they were the ual 
Irish writers in English—Mr. Lennox 
inson, Dr. Padraic Colum, Mr. Jama 
Stephens, reinforced by an Englishmas, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie. The Gaelit 
language is being made compulsory in all 
the schools in the Free State, but one fint | 











rate writer in Gaelic would do more to put 
it on its feet than all the government reg 
lations in the world. We can only have 
distinctive English speech in Ireland 
a finely-flavored literature as long 
Gaelic and the Gaelic spirit remains. 
Dublin has the advantage at the prese@ 
time of having two such remarkable fl 
ary personalities as Mr. W. B. Yeats ail 
A. E. living within her bounds. 
minds of these two great men are real i 
poles apart: A. E. is a mystic with af 
for practical affairs, while Mr. Yeats 8 


a mystic at all, although one hears —, 


frequently so described. He loves the # 
cult, but the occult and the mystic 

to different worlds; he is a pure intellect 
with an acutely subtle mind, inte 
problems, speculations, riddles. At the ™ 
ment Einstein and the Theory of Relat 
have completely captured his mind. 
would be a great deal better for the int 
lectual life of Dublin if Mr. W. B. ¥ 
and A. E, were not such great friends, 
if a heathy rivalry existed between 
and their followers. Their courteous! 
of publicly backing up each other's 
ments brings about a sort of stagt 
If, for example, when Mr. Yeats insis® 
crowning the elegant commonplaces 
poetry, A. E. would thunder out his ¢ 
proval instead of politely acquiescing, 
would come into literary life in D 2 
sadly needed vitality. me 
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Distinguished 


To that small surviving nucleus of 
the American population who know 
what is distinguished in art and literature 
and are conversant with the cultured 
trends of the age, THE DIAL alone 
appeals. What its readers are reading to- 
day, the world of fashionable culture 
will be pretending it has read to-morrow. 


As another proof of THE DIAL’S 
distinguished percipierice read the Octo- 
ber number, which contains 


PHILOSOPHY 

IN THE 20rx CENTURY 
by BERTRAND RUSSELL 

fie Renmei 


Marianne Moore 
Jose Ortega y Gasset 






The Strange Murderer 
Lucienne 

Silence (poem) 
Spanish Letter 


The Dial 






and 

long 

ins 50 cents a copy on all news stands 
” $5.00 a year by subscription 

> P Pin $5.00 to this advertisement and 


mail it with your name and address to 
Tue Diat, 152 West 13th Street, New 
York, for a year’s subscription, and any 
one of these books free: The Rover, by 
Joseph Conrad, Jennifer Lorn, by Elinor 
Wylie, One Way of Love, by Cuthbert 
Wright, The Seven Lively Arts, by Gilbert 


eldes. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LaMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becxrr, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING 
THE WIDOW’S HOUSE. By Katu- 

LEEN CoyLeE (Dutton). 
BARRETT WENDELL AND HIS 
LETTERS. Edited by M. A. De- 
WoLreE Howe (Atlantic Monthly). 
POLITICS: THE CITIZENS’ BUSI- 
NESS. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE (Macmillan). 

















J. D. L., Monticello, N. Y., asks if there is 
any book that describes or illustrates the 
various heads of Christ that have been 
painted. 


667THE Medallic Portraits of Christ,” 

by G. F. Hill, an illustrated mono- 
graph recently issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, deals with the medals of the 
Renaissance only, and introduces the earlier 
portraits incidentally, without entering into 
the question of authenticity. It has also a 
chapter on false shekels and one on the 
legends concerning the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. Stephen Graham’s “The Quest of the 
Face” (Macmillan), besides giving several 
Russian pictures of great beauty, speaks as 
a mystic on the search for a likeness that 
shall mean Jesus to the believer. “The 
Story of Jesus,” arranged by Mrs. Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr. (Marshall Jones), is the 
most beautiful of the modern collections in 
book-form of pictures by old masters in 
which Jesus is the central figure. It was 
planned for the religious instruction of her 
own children, and the selections from the 
Bible are illustrated by color plates from 
Italian Primitives. 


L. H., Greenwood, §. C., and J. L. J., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., ask for books that will do 
for the French language what the “Sim- 
plified Italian Manual” of A. L. Froth- 
ingham (Princeton. University Press) re- 
cently advised, does for Italian, 


we SHORTER French Course,” by 
Williams and Ripman (Dutton), is 
in two parts: the first is a new edition of a 
work published five years ago, which I 
greeted with enthusiasm, often recom- 
mended, and was often thanked for rec- 
ommending; the second part is new and car- 
ries on the study to a further stage; either 
can be used separately. This is supposed 
to be used with a teacher, but is sufficiently 
explicit for use by a determined student 
without professional assistance. A student 
preparing for a visit to France will do well 
to get “A travers la France,” a selection 
of texts and illustrations by Felix Bertaut 
of Paris and Heléne Harvitt of Teachers’ 
College, with the collaboration of Dr. Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). It opens with seven chap- 
ters of a student’s journal on his trip and 
adds selections from modern writers from 
Balzac to Verhaeren in alphabetical order. 


R. M., Denver, Colo., says that as the re- 
view of Lady Hosie’s “Two Gentlemen 
of China” on August 25 said that the 
book “describes but scarcely interprets 
the spirit of our home life” he would like 
to know the names of some books that 
do interpret that spirit propertly for one 
who has never been in China. 


HE owns Sing Ging Su’s monograph 
on “The Chinese Family System,” 
Leong and Tao’s “Village and Town Life 
in China,” Lowes Dickinson’s “Letters from 
John Chinaman,” and several of Ku Hung- 
Ming’s books, “as well as a number of Brit- 
ish and American authors who do not seem 
to me to be able entirely to divest them- 
selves from Occidental prejudices in dis- 
cussing’ things Chinese.” I have referred 
the matter to Mr. C. F. Liu of Columbia, 





whose article on “The Ethical Implications 
of Moh Tin’s Philosophy” will appear in 
the October issue of the International Jour- 
nal of Ethics. He says that of the books 
mentioned he has read Dickinson’s and the 
books by Ku Hung-Ming, who was. his 
teacher in the National University of Pe- 
king, and that they are trustworthy inter- 
pretations so far as he can see. In addi- 
tion he recommends these books and articles 
as penetrating, trustworthy and good: Emile 
Hovelacque’s “China,” which was trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Laurence 
Binyon and published here not long ago by 
Dutton. Bertrand Russell’s “The Problem 
of China” (Century), especially the chap- 
ter on Chinese civilization and the West. G. 
L. Dickinson’s “An Essay on the Civiliza- 
tion of India, China and Japan,” the chapter 
on China. Hung-Ming Ku’s “The Con- 
duct of Life,” and two articles by John 
Dewey published in Asia; “New Culture in 
China,” July, 1921, and “Old China and 
New,” May, 1921. I may add that the first 
two books would make especially good ma- 
terial for study clubs interested in contem- 
porary history. 

Louise Jordan. Miln makes little effort 
at interpretation in her novel, “In a Shan- 
tung Garden,” recently from Stokes, but 
the descriptions of home life in a wealthy 
and powerful Chinese family are vivid and 
convincing 


H. L. B., New Hampshire, asks for a book 
.to meet family emergencies of illness and 
accident, 


‘Tue old-fashioned “doctor book” with 
«~ lists of symptoms that could give you 
anything known to science for at least as 
long as you were reading them has been 
replaced by pleasantly written, practical 
manuals intended to help people to keep 
well. “The Health Book,” by Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland (Harcourt, Brace) first ap- 
peared for the most part in newspapers; 
the advice on emergencies is precise and 
easily found in a hurry, and common ail- 
ments are described and, in a box at the 
head of each chapter, “what to do” set 
down in a few sentences, whether before the 
doctor comes or in such instances as home 
treatment will settle. “The Commonsense 
of Health,” by Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart 
(Doran), is especially good to allay un- 
necessary fears and settle “scare-diseases” ; 
it works with the doctor and its advice puts 
the reader on good terms with him. The 
immensely popular “Diet and Health with 
Key to the Calories,” by Dr. Lulu Hunt 
Peters, has been followed by “Diet for Chil- 
dren (and adults)” (Dodd, Mead), with 
recipes and advice given in her sprightly 
manner and with the same “daffydil” pic- 
tures, Another book with advice on cai- 
ories and vitamines is Inez McFee’s “Food 
and Health” (Crowell), and there is a new 
edition of that standard work, “Feeding the 
Family,” by Mary Swartz Rose (Macmil- 
lan). It has the advantage of additions to 
our knowledge of the subject since it first 
appeared in 1916, especially in the chapters 
on infant feeding and food for the sick and 
convalescent. Also the costs have been re- 
vised. 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in ? 


came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most 
whom I have also done expert editing, 
authors to make their work salable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 

135 East 58th Strect 
New York City 


THE THREE THINGS 
YOU LOOK FOR 
IN A BOOK STORE 








EFFICIENT SERVICE 
FRIENDLY COURTESY 


KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKS 











CAN BE FOUND AT 
M’DEVITT-WILSON’S 


The Down-Town Book Shop 
Call—Phone—Write 
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Flora 


AnnieSteel 


The Law of the 
Threshold 


Maya Day, a talented Indian girl 
educated in the West, returned to 
India filled with a desire to purify 
the ancient cult of the Tantrac- 
ists, Mai Kali’s worshippers, and 
how in consequence of her igno- 
trance of the hidden forces at 
work there, she found herself 
baffled by the secret plans of 
Hindy politicians and fanatics, 
and made the catspaw of those 
whose interest lay in fostering 
unrest among the ignorant 
masses. A gripping story by a 
master of Indian fiction. $2.25 
To be published in October 


May 


Sinclair 
cArnold Waterlow 


“May Sinclair, for many years 
recognized as England’s most 
accomplished woman novelist, 
has in her ‘Arnold Waterlow; A 
Life’ achieved the greatest artistic 
success of her career. The book 
is a great novel, admirable in its 
balance, exquisite in its observa- 
tion, never failing in its sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

“The characters are flesh and 
blood. The description of child 
life in the early chapters may 
without hesitation be compared 
with the beginning of ‘David 
Copperfield’. So far as England 
is concerned, ‘Arnold Waterlow; 
A Life’ is the novel of 1924,”— 
The Chicago Tribune. $2.50 


Herbert 
Cescinsky 


The Old-World House: 
Its Furniture and 
Decoration 


“The Old-World House” has been 
written to meet a general demand 
for a book dealing with dec- 
oration and antique furniture. 
Here will be found advice on the 
collecting of furniture, its arrange- 
ment, the decoration of rooms, 
and a hundred and one other sub- 
jects of interest to the home-lover. 
Examples are given of furniture 
and woodwork from Tudor days 
until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and practically every page is 
illustrated. Two volumes. $17.50 


William 
Allen 
White 


Politics: The 


Citizen’s Business 


“And finally, brethren... there 
abideth these three— Coolidge, 
Davis, and LaFollette.” 

In this book the first citizen of 
Kansas—now a candidate for 
Governor on his own ticket—tells 
you what he thinks of each of the 
three and the parties they repre- 
sent. 

Mr. White’s views of the cam- 
paign are amusing, entertaining, 
and always thoughtful. $2.00 






For ale at all book shops - 
The Macmillan Company 


Chicago Atlanta Boston 
oy Yor wiles San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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History of the United 
States Post Office 
to the Year 1829 


tween the Post Office of to-day and 
that of yesterday is comparatively 
slight, Dr. Rich makes us aware 
how wide it is when we compare 
administration or service or business 


methods. His book is full of the 
homely detail that makes the past 
vividly alive again to the modern 


reader. $2.00 @ copy 


* 
By WESLEY E. RICH 
Although the chronological gap be- 


Harvard University Press 
2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Sidney Bradshaw Fay, 
A. B., PH. D. 
Professor of European History at 
Smith College 
“THE CAUSES OF THE 
WORLD WAR” 


Community Church 
Auditorium 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 


SIX LECTURES 
Tuesday Evenings, October 21, 
28, November 11, 18, 25, De- 
cember 2, at 8.15 


Course Tickets, $3.50, can be se- 

cured at the office of the Com- 

munity Church, 12 Park Avenue, 
Single Admission 85c. 














THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T is important for Booklovers to 
know that The Mosher Books 
will be continued and reprinted as 
called for exactly in the format 
originated by Thomas Bird Mosher. 
he new 1924 Catalogue is now ready 


Mailed free on request 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
Portland, Maine 














NAVARRE SOCIETY 
Unexpurgated Limited Editions 


Apuleius; Casanova; Cervantes; Decam- 
eron; Heptameron; Montaigne; Rabelais; 
Royal Mistresses and Lovers; Ten Pleas 
ures of Marriage; Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs. All of above are beautifully 
illustrated and bound in handsome buck- 
ram. 
Catalogue Sent on Request 


C. GERHARDT 


25 West 42 Srreet, New York 








Attention Librarians and 
Book Lovers! 


Books at Half Price. 


Art, Biography, Travel, History, 
Belles Lettres and beautifully il- 
lustrated books by Rackham, Pyle, 
Remington and others. 


Send for free catalogue today. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Dept. B. O. Baltimore, Md. 











WHISPER 
ON THE 


STAIR 


By LYON MEARSON 
It will make you lock the doors 
and draw the curtains before you 
reack the second chapter. 
$1.75 Net 





Points of View 


Killing The Goose 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

All travel writers must welcome the dis- 
cussion between Sven Hedin, the famous 
veteran explorer, and Professor Ferdinand 
Ossendowski, author of “Men, Beasts and 
Gods.” We must welcome it whether or 
not we consider the charges in this particu- 
lar case to be justified. 

Since no one can for a moment entertain 
the idea that so great a man as Sven Hedin 
would without the deepest conviction bring 
charges of “swindle” against a fellow au- 
thor, it is fitting that he should be the one 
to open the much needed discussion of the 
ethics of travel narratives. 

With the tremendous increase in popu- 
larity of travel books a serious responsi- 
bility has been laid upon their authors 
whose excuse for being lies in the sincerity 
of the pictures they bring to those who de- 
pend upon them for their excursions into 
worlds which in all probability they will 
never otherwise see. The arm-chair trav- 
eller who thus vicariously widens his hori- 
zon has not as a rule the necessary expe- 
rience to say, this or that is true, and this 
or that is false. 

Falsification in the writing of the travel 
book is therefore in the class with that type 
of thievery which borrows from a friend 
without intent to pay, rather than with the 
more honest burglary which does not pre- 
sume upon confidence. The travel writer 
who is guilty ef falsification is a traitor 
all around; betraying not only his audience 
and the publisher who trusts his rendering 
of the far-off scene, but betraying also those 
rival authors who are playing the game 
squarely. For what show have they with 
the adventurer who concocts his adventures 
and invents the hairbreadth escapes from 
which he always so miraculously does es- 
cape! 

I have heard Stefansson quoted as saying, 
“Adventures? It is only the green trav- 
eller who has adventures. The experienced 
traveller guards against them.” 

And after all does not the author who 
invents adventure do so because his imagi- 
nation is too poor to see that the great ad- 
venture is Life and that it is made up of 
things often small in themselves, but great 
in their revelation of the personality of un- 
familiar lands and peoples? 

We have already reached a point where 
publishers, vaguely uneasy, feel it neces- 
sary to advertise our wares as “true,” as if 
that ought not to go without saying! But 
for the genius and sincerity of the work 
of certain outstanding men, the next step 
would be the death of the goose that once 


. laid such golden eggs. 


' I do not go into the case of “Men, Beasts 
and Gods.” I do not know the country or 
the conditions therein described. But I 
was unable to read beyond the first few 
chapters because of the sense of unreality 
and insincerity which the book inspired. 

The discussion seems to me to be wider 
than the truth or falsity of some one par- 
ticular book. It touches rather upon a 
crisis confronting the travel book. Most 
of the earth is now pretty well known. The 
travel narrators of the childhood of the 
planet were able to put upon paper hitherto 
unheard-of countries. That has all been 
done. The era is over. More must now be 
exacted of the travel writer. 

In the old days plot was all that was 
asked of the novel. With a more sophis- 
ticated taste the public came to demand 
style and finally interpretation and analy- 
sis of character. The reader has a right to 
expect the same evolution in the matter of 
travel books, ‘That he is beginning to do so 
is proved by the success of such modern 
travel writers as H. M. Tomlinson, whose 
“Sea and The Jungle” is a literary master- 
piece; by the work of Cunninghame- 
Graham, whose books on ancient and mod- 
ern Colombia, for example, are not only 
thrilling and well-written, but are so ac- 
curate that one may travel through Colom- 
bia as I recently did, and find nowhere any 
slight deviation from facts as he presented 
them. There is also the work of Norman 
Douglas and of Stark Young; to mention 
only a few of the men who are setting the 
high standard by which all travel material 
should be measured. 

Their work is a triumphant vindication 
of the travel book. And it is in the in- 
terests of such work that we must welcome 
Sven Hedin’s contention that “distorted 
travel descriptions” must not be “presented 
to unsuspecting readers.” 

Biayr. NILEs 


The Fall Books 


(Continued from page 205) 
(Doubleday, Page); “The Gray Begin- 
ning,” by Edward Shenton (Penn); “The 
Devonshers,” by Honore Willsie Morrow 
(Stokes) ; “Sard Harker,” by John Mase- 
field (Cacmillan); “Sails of Sunset,” by 
Cecil Roberts (Stokes); “The Old Men 
of the Sea,” by Compton Mackenzie 
(Stokes); “The Dream of Fair Women,” 
by Henry Williamson (Dutton), and “Jos- 
slyn,” by Henry Justin Smith (Hyman-Mc- 
Gee). 

The last few weeks have seen the recog- 
nition in America of a novelist who has 
long enjoyed the regard of the cognes- 
centi in England and who with his latest 
work has sprung to a sudden high eminence 
in the latter country, E. M. Forster, whose 
“A Passage to India” (Harcourt, Brace), 
has been proclaimed the outstanding novel 
of the day by British critics. Mr. For- 
ster’s fellow-countryman, Francis Brett 
Young, has also been brought to the atten- 
tion of the American public inexplicably 
long after his reputation had been made 
a tale of human relations in an exotic en- 
vironment which is notable for the re- 
straint and art of its handling and the 
delicacy of its psychological portrayal. If 
the present season has broadened the repu- 
tation of Mr. Forster and Mr. Brett Young, 
it has brought forth a long array of books 
by British authors whose place is already 
secure in this country. May Sinclair in 
her “Arnold Waterlow” (Macmillan) has 
added another to the number of searching 
psychological studies which have advanced 
her to the first rank among novelists of 
the day; Anne Douglas Sedgwick has 
reached the high water mark of her fine 
art in “A Little French Girl” (Houghton 
Mifflin); Aldous Huxley has followed 
his “Antic Hay” with another collection 
of short stories, “Young Archimedes” 
(Doran); John Galsworthy further con- 
tinues the annals of the Forsyte family 
in “The White Monkey” (Scribners); a 
posthumous volume “The Little Girl” 
(Knopf) brings together some more of the 
delicate tales of Katherine Mansfield; Ar- 
nold Bennett reintroduces certain of the 
characters of “Riceyman Steps” in his 
forthcoming “Elsie and the Child” (Do- 
ran), and Compton Mackenzie continues 
his parson’s progress in “The Heavenly 
Ladder” (Doran). Among other volumes 
of which special mention should be made 
are “The Old Ladies,” by Hugh Walpole 
(Doran); “Elaine at the Gates,” by W. B. 
Maxwell (Doubleday, Page); “The House 
of Prophecy,” by Gilbert Cannan (Seltzer) ; 
“Some Do Not,” by Ford Madox Ford 
(Seltzer); “Unity,” by J. D. Beresford 
(Bobbs-Merrill) ; “The Triumph of Gal- 
lio,” by W. L, George (Harpers); “After 
the Verdict,” by Robert Hichens (Doran) ; 
Stella Benson’s “Pipers and a Dancer” 
(Macmillan); “The Boy in the Bush,” 
by D. H. Lawrence and M. L, Skinner 
(Seltzer), a collaboration in the course of 
which the original version of the story 
underwent a sea-change; “To-Morrow and 
To-Morrow,” by Stephen McKenna (Lit- 
tle, Brown), and “Redcliff,’ by Eden 
Phillpotts (Macmillan); “Anthony Dare’s 
Progress, by Archibald Marshall (Dodd, 
Mead) ; “The Coming of Amos,” by Wil- 
liam J. Locke (Dodd, Mead), and “A 
Viennese Medley,” by Edith O’Shaughnessy 
(Huebsch); “A Bishop Out of Residence,” 
by Victor L, Whitechurch (Duffield), “The 
Shirt of Flame,” by Halidé Edib Hanum 
(Duffield), “The Widow’s House,” by 
Kathleen Coyle (Dutton), and “The Price- 
less Pearl,” by Alice Duer Miller (Dodd, 
Mead). 


The interest which the war wakened in 
foreign literature shows no signs of abat- 
ing, and translations of novels from the 
Scandinavian, the German, the French and 
the Russian still continue to appear. Among 
the more notable of these mention must be 
made of “Marbacka” (Century), an auto- 
biographical novel covering the youthful 
years of its author, Selma Lagerlof; of 
Pio Baroja’s “Red Dawn” (Knopf); Jo- 
han Bojer’s “A Pilgrimage” (Century) ; 
Knut Hamsun’s ‘“Segelfoss Town” 
(Knopf); Princess Marie Bibesco’s charm- 
ing portrayal of Rumanian life, “Isvor” 
(Stokes) ; Thomas Mann’s “Death in Ven- 
ice” (Knopf); Paul Morand’s “Closed 
All Night” (Seltzer), the second volume 


- of Romain Rolland’s “The Soul Enchant- 


ed,” “Summer” (Holt); Blasco Ibanez’s 
“Queen Calafia” (Dutton); Claude Far- 
rére’s “Thomas the Lambkin” (Dutton), 


——— 
and “The Giant Cat,” by J. H. Ronny 


(McBride). 
The poetical output for the 
while perhaps less in quantity 


at the corresponding period during the 
past few years is nevertheless notable, if 
only for the appearance of Edgar 
Masters’s “The New Spoon River” (Boni 
& Liveright), a volume fashioned after the 
original “Spoon River Anthology” but gj, 
most a commentary upon it as well ag , 
continuation of its epitaphs; a new volum 
by H. D., entitled “Heliodora” (Houghtog 
Mifflin), and “The Flaming Terrapigs 
(Dial), by Roy Campbell, a young Ay 
tralian poet whose vigorous imaginatio 
and vivid and flowing verse have won the 
commendation of critics both in England 
and America. Nathalia Crane’s “The Jani. 
tor’s Boy and Other Poems” (Seltzer) 
stands out as perhaps the most remarkable 
of the volumes of verse produced by chil, 
dren—an amazing performance in the ma, 
turity of its thought and the facility of iy 
technique. John Crowe Ransom’s “Qhiliy 
and Fever” (Knopf), T. Sturge Moore 
“Judas: An Epic Poem” (Hyman-McGee), 
Arthur Symons’s “Love’s Cruelty” (A, &¢ 
Boni); W. H. Davies’s “Secrets” (Har. 
court, Brace), and Mark Van Doren, 
“Spring Thunder and Other Poems” (Selt. 
zer), are also worthy of mention. 


The travel books of the past few weely 
have not only been broad in their rang 
but in many instances works of disting 
literary quality. Prominent among them 
is the beautifully made “Voyaging South. 
ward from the Strait of Magellan” (Py, 
nam), by Rockwell Kent, a book of gen. 
uine distinction; Helen Churchill Candee’s 
“Angkor the Magnificent” (Stokes), a 
vivid portrayal of a dead splendor; Vernon 
Quinn’s “Beautiful Mexico” (Stokes), 
Mary Austen’s “The Land of Jo 
Endings” (Century); W. N. Beaver’s “Up. 
explored New Guinea” (Lippincott); Har. 
ry A. Franck’s “Glimpses of Japan and 
Formosa” (Century), a book of large in. 
terest; “With Stefansson in the Arctic,” 
Harold Noice (Dodd, Mead), “Paris,” by 
George Wharton Edwards (Penn), and 
Konrad Bercovici’s “Around the World in 
New York” (Century). 


In the fields of economics and _ politics, 
international affairs, philosophy, religion 
and, science, there has been an_ interesting 
output of books. Limitations of space 
prevent their characterization, but some 
idea of their range may be gathered from 
the following titles. “The Educational 
and Literary and Public Papers of Wood 
row Wilson,” by Ray Stannard Baker and 
William E. Dodd (Harpers); Jules J. 
Jusserand’s “School for Ambassador” 
(Putnam); Edgar E. Robinson’s “Evolv 
tion of American Political Parties” (Har 
court, Brace); “These United States: Se- 
ond Series,” by Ernest Gruening (Boni & 
Liveright) ; Hartley B. Alexander’s “Ne 
ture and Human Nature” (Open Court); 
John Dewey’s “Experience and Nature” 
(Open Court); “Non-Voting,” by C. BE. 
Merriam and H. F. Gosnell (University of 
Chicago); George Grant MacCurdy' 
“Human Origins” (Appleton); Morris R 
Cohen’s “Reason and Nature” (Harcourt, 
Brace); Paul Kammerer’s “The Inheri- 
tance of Acquired Characteristics” (Boni 
& Liveright); “The Character of Races’ 
by Ellsworth Huntington (Scribner); 
“The Electron,” by Robert A. Millikas 
(University of Chicago); “The Origin of 
Magic and Religion,” by W. J. Pem 
(Dutton); “Socialism,” by Ramsay Ma 
Donald (Bobbs-Merrill) ; “The Sociology 
of Revolution,” by P. Sorokin (Lippi 
cott); “The Modern Use of the Bible” 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick (Macmillan); 
“At the Gateways of the Day,” by Padnit 
Colum (Yale University Press); “A Pope 
lar History of American Invention,” edi 
by Waldemar CKaempffert (Scribner); 
“The Story of Early Chemistry,” by Jol 
Maxson Stillman (Appleton), “The Frat 
of the Family Tree,” by Albert Edwatl 
Wiggam (Bobbs-Merrill); and “Beacm 
Lights of Science,? by Theodore F. Va 
Wagenen (Crowell). 


No list of the books of the season would 
be complete without mention of the “Cro# 
Word Fuzzle Books” (Simon & Schustet) 
which have swept the country like wilé 
fire, and which while not literature 
nevertheless a phenomenon of the fall lit® 
ary season. Another interesting book th 
falls into no specific category is “The Boot 
of Hobbies,’ by Charles W. Taussig 
Theodore A. Meyer (Minton, Balch). # 
“The Reader’s Guide Book,” by 
Lamberton Becker (Holt), and ° 
Tales,” by Christopher. Ward (Holt), & 
Saturday Review has a special interest. 
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Following 
The Grass 


by Harry Sinclair Drago 
“May rightfully take a unique 
place among the fiction which 


colors the pages of pioneering his- 
tory.’—The New York Times. 








The Macaulay Co, New York 








WHY PAY MORE? 


The Nineteenth Century and After, 
Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Re- 
view: any one, $7.00, any two, $13.50, 
the three, $20.00. Canada postage 
extra. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh 
Review, Quarterly Review: any one, 
$5.00, any two, $9.50, the three, $13.50. 
All positively guaranteed Original Eng- 
lish Editions at a substantial price sav- 
ing. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 
249 W. 13th St., New York, 














Fine Bindings 


Finest equipped bindery in 
America, specializing in rebind- 
in and repairing books for 
private libraries. Cases for rare 
and first editions. Represen- 
tative will call, Telephone 
Columbus 3215. 


JAMES MACDONALD CO. 
33 WEST 60th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 














A Place to Write: Private home on 
farm near Albany. All conveniences. 
Rates reasonable. C. E. Kitmer, 


R.F.D. 4, Troy, N. Y. 

















SUBSCRIBE! 


A yearly subscription for 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE 
is $3.00—a saving of $2.20 
over the single copy price. 
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Subscribe through your Book- 
seller or write to 
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236 E. 39th St. New York 
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AT LEADING NEWSSTANDS 
15c 


By Subscription $5 a Year. 


TIME, 236 East 39th St., New Yorx. N. Y. 





The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


THE BEST SAFEGUARD 


HE increasing value of rare auto- 

graphic material all over the world is 
encouraging the forger and counterfeiter. 
Even the Prussian Academy of Sciences has 
been swindled on a supposed fourth century 
manuscript of a fragment of the works of 
the Latin author Plautus. Within a year, 
a collection of autograph letters and docu- 
ments, supposed to have been written by 
the war leaders of Germany, turned out to 
be forgeries. Another collection, sup- 
posed to have been written by Napoleon, 
which received great publicity in the news- 
papers of Europe, also proved to be fakes. 
More recently we have heard a great deal 
about the lost books of Livy and the desire 
to find a £1,000,000 purchaser. We men- 
tion these cases because they have received 
world-wide attention and show what the 
fakirs are doing. 


But there has been a multitude of trans- 
actions of a minor character about which 
the public have heard nothing and there are 
likely to be a great many more in the 
future. Collectors who do not want to be 
imposed upon should give greater care in 
important purchases. The best safeguard is 
to buy from reliable and expert dealers, or 


from auction houses that are experienced 
and trustworthy. The collector who does 
this is not likely to suffer losses. 


DICKENS IN MEMORY 

NEW volume entitled “Critical Studies 

of Charles Dickens,” by George Gis- 
sing, has just been published in a limited 
edition by Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. of this 
city. It contains nine critical studies of 
separate works of Dickens, three of which 
appear here for the first time in print. It 
also has an introduction by Temple Scott, a 
tribute to the great novelist entitled “Dick- 
ens in Memory,” by Gissing, and also a 
bibliography of Gissing’s writings. It is a 
volume that appeals to both Gissing and 
Dickens collectors. Part of a paragraph de- 
voted to the influence of Forster’s “Life of 
Dickens” in the early years of Gissing’s 
apprenticeship is of special interest: 

“From the purchase of Forster’s ‘Life’ 
dates a second period of my Dickens mem- 
ories, different in kind and in result from 
those which are concerned with the contents 
of the novels, At this time I had begun 
my attempts in the art of fiction; much of 
my day was spent in writing, and often 


enough it happened that such writing had 
(Continued on page 219) 





The New Books 


Science 


(Continued from page 210) 


WIRELESS POSSIBILITIES. By A. M. Low. 
Dutton. $1. 

THE MOON-ELEMENT. By E. E. Fournier 
pD’AcBe. Appleton. | 


STUDIES IN HUMAN BIOLOGY. By Ray- 
MOND Peart. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins. $8. 


Sociology 


THE CUSTOMS OF MANKIND. By 
LILLIAN EICHLER. Nelson Doubleday. 
1924. $3 net. 


This volume, by the author of the wide- 
ly-selling “Book of Etiquette,” may be re- 
garded as a gloss on that text as well as a 
study of the origin and evolution of civiliza- 
tion. For Miss Eichler has so handled her 
material that matters of present-day etiquette 
are thrown into relief wherever possible 
and the emphasis placed on contemporary 
customs rather than on the practices from 
which they sprang. Yet her work is a 
compendium of curious and fascinating in- 
formation, an account of the birth in bar- 
barism and the growth through the ages 
of the customs which are many of them the 
commonplaces and automatic reactions of 
society, on the face of them sometimes ap- 
parently purposeless but which traced to 
their sources are found to have their basis 
in exigencies or habits unknown to the pres- 
ent. The volume covers a variety of sub- 
jects, social usage, courtship and marriage 
customs, the making of gifts, hospitality 
and entertainment, funeral practices, super- 
stitions and holidays—in fact the many 
facets of community life. The material 
is presented in readable and orderly fash- 
ion, and is of itself of such rich interest as 
to insure for Miss Eichler’s beck a large 
public. 


THE RED MAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Edited by G. E. E. Linpquist. Doran. $3.50 
net. 


Travel 


DOWNLAND PATHWAYS. By A. Hap- 
RIAN ALLCROFT. Houghton Mifflin. 
1924. $2.50. 

We need do little more than echo Mr. 
Lucas’s words, in his introduction to this 
pleasant book on Sussex. He found it 
“fascinating reading,” because “Mr. All- 
croft is a very good writer who rejoices in 
his subject.” Rejoices is the proper word— 
otherwise Mr. Lucas would not use it—and 
the only complaint a reader might make of 
this topographical study of one of the rich- 
est regious in England, is the continual 
breeze of enthusiasm that follows Mr. All- 
crofi’s wanderings. - That complaint is 
ungenerous, and need not be maintained. 
The topographical book that is _per- 
fect, as a companion, has yet to be 


written; and the reason it has not been writ- 
ten is that no writer can manage his silences 
to suit the reader’s mood—unless he for- 
sakes the strictly topographical. 


The wis- 


est topographers, perhaps, choose the sea; 
the land enforces a cheery mention of this, 
when you would sooner be reflecting on 
that; and so the man who tries to mention 
everything is bound to be up against dif- 
ficulties. But for vestiges of the past at- 
tractively arrayed; for people without his- 
tory and castles with; for a generous sym- 
pathy for facts and a graceful handling of 
fictions; for stories and tales and informa- 
tion generally about the South Downs and 
the Sussex of romance and actuality; for 
all these things, and a glimpse of a light- 
hearted cicerone whose knowledge is varied 
and interestingly conveyed, we cheerfully 
recommend “Downland Pathways.” Its 
purpose is to please those who know and 
those who want to know their Sussex. Both 
classes will be satisfied. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF ‘ROBERT LANG- 
TON. Edited by E. M. Bracxie. 
University Press. 


Harvard 


A LOITERER IN LONDON. By Hexen W. 


Henpverson. Doran. $5 net. 


THE ARAB AT HOME. By Paut W. Harari- 
son. Crowell. $3.50 net. 


THE CALL OF THE VELD. 
Fremminc. Holt. $3.50. 


By Lronarp 


THE ROMANCE OF FORGOTTEN TOWNS. 
By Joun T. Faris. Harpers. $6. 


THE LAND OF JOURNEY’S ENDING. By 
Mary Austin. Century. $4. 


COLOMBIA, LAND OF MIRACLES. By 
Brain Nixes. Century. $3.50. 


WHERE STRANGE GODS CALL. By Harry 
Hervey. Century. $3. 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA. By Lowetr 
Tuomas. Century. $4. 


GLIMPSES OF JAPAN AND FORMOSA. 
By Harry A. Franck. Century. $3. 


TALES OF A WESTERN MOUNTAINEER. 
By C. E. Rvusx. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


A GRINGO IN MANANA-LAND. By Harry 
L. foster. Dodd, Mead. $3. 


DOWN IN GRAND CANYON. By Lewis R. 
Freeman. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


COASTING DOWN EAST. By Erne: Hvues- 
Ton. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


ACROSS THE SAHARA BY MOTOR CAR. 
By Grorces Marie Haarvr and Louis Av- 
povIN-DuBreviL. Appl-ton. 


RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON. By Geroncr 
Byron Gorpvon. Jacobs. 


CANNES AND THE HILLS. By Reng Jura. 
Small, Maynard. 


VOYAGING. By Rocxwett Kent. Putnam. 
$7.50. 


THE SEA GYPSY. By Epwarp A. SALissury 
and Merian C. Coorgr. Putnam. $3.50. 














Dollar 
Books 





— HESE United States have a much greater 
literate population than have most 
of the continental European countries, yet 
more books of all kinds are bought and 
read in France, Germany and Italy than 
here. Why? Largely because in Europe 
books cost less than half what they do in 
this country. New books in Europe are 
first published in paper bindings and rarely 
cost more than $1.00. 

The Republic Publishing Company has 
undertaken the experiment of publishing 
good new books in paper covers to sell for 
$1.00. Typographically they are equal in 
every respect to the books that sell for 
$2.00 or more, except that they will be 
bound in paper covers. The best paper, 
printing and craftsmanship will go into 
— manufacture. The present list in- 
cludes: 


THE STORY OF 
TEAPOT DOME 


By M. E. Ravage 


Author of An American in the 
Making, The Malady of Europe. 


1X all the history of modern government 
there appears no act of official corruption 
equal to the Scandal of Teapot Dome. 
Mr. Ravage has written the sordid 
story of this gigantic betrayal of the 
ple’s interests. In it he traces the 
istory of the oil reserves, following the 
devious trail of bribery and corruption 
travelled by Messrs. Fall, Denby, Sin- 
clair, Doheny et al. The background and 
antecedents of the central figures in this 
colossal conspiracy to defraud the Amer- 
ican people is described in detail with a 
vividness and deftness of characterization 
that will long live in the memory. Mr. 
Ravage’s facile and trenchant pen has 
never been employed more brilliantly or to 
better purpose. He tells not only the story 
of the leasing of the oil reserves but the 
reasons why it was extremely important 
for the United States to retain control of 
these particular wells. he question of 
drainage of the reserves by ne — 
wells which Messrs. Fall and y 
as the backbone of their defense before the 
Senate Committee is carefully considered 
and expert opinion quoted pro and con. 
Mr. Ravage’s book is not a partisan effort, 
it is a straightforward account of what 
actually happened, and facts and docu- 
mentary evidence are introduced to sus- 
tain all opinions. We venture to predict 
that this work will long remain the au- 
thoritative story of the Teapot Dome Scan- 
dal and the part played in it by the lead- 


ing characters. 


LABOR SPY 
By Sidney Howard 
With the collaboration of 


Robert Dunn 


PART of this work was published seri- 

ally in The New Republic three years 
ago and was widely recognized as an impor- 
tant contribution to the study of the rela- 
tions of lal and capital. It was later 
reprinted in pamphlet form and more than 
30,000 copies were sold. In this edition 
it has been greatly enlarged through the 
addition of sensational new material. It is 
a Swewn and comprehensive survey 
industrial espionage and carries a direct 
challenge to that vast system of bad will, 
provocative corruption and violence which 
poisons the co-operative efforts of labor 
and capital. 


SOCIAL 


DISCOVERY 
By E. C. Lindeman 


N this important contribution to the 

social sciences, Mr. Lindeman attempts 
to clear away some of the astrology and 
mythology which interferes with the ability 
of educated human beings to consider what 
the behavior of man in society really 
amounts to. The result is not only a 
trustworthy but an exciting study of the 

havior of man in society. 


For every book ordered from 
this list we will send you without 
additional charge a six weeks’ in- 
troductory subscription to The 
New Republic, America’s leading 
liberal weekly. 

One book brings six weeks of 
The New Republic; two books, 
12 weeks; three books, 18 weeks. 


SE cecdliannentilienestiemedicetieesetiat atte 


te B Now 


REPUBLIC 
421 West 214 Street 
NewYork City 


For the enclosed $........ send me 
a copy of each of the following books: 


The Story of Teapot Dome. 
The Labor Spy. 
Social. Discovery. 


Also send me without additional 
charge &........++: week’s subscription 
to The New Republic. 

NQ@MEO ...ccccc'ccsees Oc corecssoece eocce 
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BEGGARS 
OF 
LIFE 


(A Hobo Autobiography) 
By Jim TULLY 
Rupert Hughes: “This is a book of marvel- 
ous portraits. Jim Tully is the American 
Gorky ... long night-rides on express trains 
dashing . . . he what he 


saw keenly.” a 
“A fascinating book and one of a a 


—New York Post. 00 net. 


A NAKED KING 
by Albert Adés 
co-author of “Goha, the Fool” 


The author of A Passage to India said that 
the author’s previous book was “perhaps one 
of the great books of all time.” In this study 
of pure intellectual genius in a setting of 
materialism and emotion are the same qualities 
of his art. $2.00 net. 


THE WHITE OXEN 
by Kenneth Burke 


it is time to swear 





writes glowingly of 


“An amazing debut. . . i \ 
that the small number of distinguished American 
writers has been increased by one.”—N. Y. Post 

$2.50 net. 





FIVE TALES 
by Emile Verhaeren 
Translated from the French 
by Keene Wallis 


The strange drawings of Masereel have no- 
where found better expression than with these 
unique genre stories of his compatriot, the spirit 
of which they represent perfectly. $2.00 net. 


WILL ROGERS’ 
ILLITERATE 
DIGEST 


will be published 
on November 7 


ST. ANTHONY 


And Other Stories 
by Guy de Maupassant 
Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 


A collection of the famous Hearn translations 
of Maupassant. They are, of course, the finest 
to be found in English. $2.00 net. 


The Vizetelly Translation 
of Emile Zola 


The first English translation of Zola, published 
and immediately suppressed many years ago, is 
mow recognized as the definitive edition. We 
take pleasure in announcing their complete pub- 
lication in twelve volumes, of which the first two, 
now ready, are THE DRAM SHOP (L’Assom- 
moir) and GERMINAL. $2.00 net each. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 


THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 


by Henry James 
“Henry James is unique among the writers 
of the Anglo-Saxon race,” said Edmund Gosse. 
“The Turn of the Screw” is the most powerful, 
the most nerve-shattering ghost story I have ever 
read,”—William Lyon Phelps. $1.50 net each. 


“DOC HORNE” 
by George Ade 


THE MONK AND THE 
HANGMAN’S DAUGHTER 


by Ambrose Bierce 


$1.50 net 


SELECTED WORKS 
by Artemus Ward 


$2.00 net 

Other in THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY are Columbus’s Jour- 
nal, and the first two titles in the complete works 
of Melville and Bierce. 

We will be pleased to send a catalog explain- 
ing the purpose of this library and listing pro- 
posed future publications. Clip these few lines, 
put your name in the margin, and send to 


ALeDONN. Byblsbecr 

















—_—_ 


$1.50 net 


volumes already published 





The Phoenix Nest 


E have actually read some books 

through recently. To begin with, 
we took a whirl at Kenneth Burke’s “The 
White Oxen” (A. & C. Boni) and found 
the best story in it to be “Mrs. Maecenas.” 
Burke feels that there is “a certain pro- 
gression of method” in the book. He sees 
in the stories “a gradual shifting of stress 
away from the realistically convincing and 
true to life” with “a corresponding increase 
of stress upon the more rhetorical proper- 
ties of letters.” “It is a great privilege,” 
he adds, “to do this in an age where rhet- 
oric is so universally despised.” However 


that may be, examining these stories in their 


chronological order we ourselves perceive 
signs of a structural disintegration. There 
is also a greater and greater intrusion of 
fantasy in the latter part of the book, which, 
in “The Book of Yule” and “In Quest of 
Olympus” emits flashes both of the earlier 
H. G. Wells and of Little Nemo in Slum- 
berland. “First Pastoral,” toward the end, is 
rather well executed. “David Wassermann,” 
in the middle, concerns about the most dis- 
gusting slug of a character we have met 
with in recent fiction. Mr. Burke does not 
remind us of Joyce, but he has the bad habit 
of inserting a completely uncalled-for de- 
tail of remark every now and again whose 
only effect upon us has been to engender dis- 
gust. We wonder at this bad habit. It is, 
possibly, in order to bear out his quotation 
at the beginning of the book: 

Lascivam verborum licentiam . . .° ex- 
cusarem, si meum esset exemplum: sic scribit 
Catullus, sic Marsus, sic Pedo, sic Getulicus, 
sic quicunque perlegitur. 

This is a quotation from Martial, and 
Mr. Burke may or may not be the modern 
Martial. He displays qualities of observa- 
tion and imagination that interest, but a 
curious lack of instinct for design. “The 
Book of Yule” and “In Quest of Olympus” 
queerly enough seem even to bear traces of 
Dunsany. Mr. Burke appears to us mis- 
taken in the idea that such a sentence as the 
following is good writing: 

The various arteries of the city having been 
loosened by the phlebotomy of five o’clock, the 
streets dripped profusely. 


This sentence opens one story and is, pre- 
sumably, arresting. ‘The author’s preoccu- 
pation with matters that he also excoriates 
as the preoccupations of modern business 
men and modern advertising offends else- 
where, the more inasmuch as Burke gives 
evidence every now and again of decided 
originality. His management of the sud- 
den kidnapping of Mr. Dougherty from 
the express out of 116th Street gave us our 
only laugh in the book and seemed to us a 
feat achieved. But in general, though there 
is some talk of wit, a rather modern style 
does not convey it, and we feel the force 
of Mr. Burke’s own remark on page 169 
about “a wobbly art trying to hit us on the 
head with a club.” ——%S- Speaking 
of “Mr. Dougherty”—the real Mr. Dough- 
erty, George S., former Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Chief of Detectives of the New 
York Police Department, has put forth a 
decidedly interesting volume in “The Crim- 
inal as a Human Being.” It is largely a 
case-book, with many peculiar citations; 
and Mr. Dougherty seems to us most ra- 
tional when he remarks: 


Take an ex-criminal who wants to go straight, 
and put him in the movies, where one day he is 
a Turk, and the next day a motorman, and the 
next day a general, and you have given him a 
job that he will thoroughly enjoy. It is hard to 
run steadily in low gear after you have been 
speeding along on high. . . . You cannot take 
a man or a woman who has been leading the 
thrilling life of a criminal and make him or her 
happy at a colorless job. Nine times in ten, 
that is why effofts to reform criminals fail. 


—<ce~ Having once been a Centurion, 
L. Frank Tooker’s “The Joys and Tribu- 
lations of an Editor” has interested us pe- 
culiarly. It is written with quiet, courteous 
humor and from a fund of observation quiet 
also, but sometimes exceedingly keen. A 
particularly cogent chapter is “The Busi- 
ness of Catching Larks.” L. F. T. tells 
how the Century editors who ran Jack Lon- 
don’s “The Sea-Wolf” were posed to ac- 
cept unquestioningly London’s maritime de- 
tail. Jack London had, for instance, over- 
sparred the Ghost and Mr. Tooker, familiar 
with the dimensions of sails from boyhood, 
checked him up by consultations on South 
Street. Thus certain nautically esoteric er- 
rors in the manuscript were remedied. 
Tooker, incidentally, lamented the rejection 
by the Century Company of Conrad’s “Ty- 
phoon,” which he felt was truth itself. 
Again he speaks of a now forgotten writer, 
Lawrence Mott, who, as an undergraduate 
at Harvard, wrote some astonishingly ¢x- 


uberant tales of a Canadian coureur de bois. 
He was, at one time, regarded—at least by 
the Century editors—as “the coming man.” 

The Atlantic Edition of H. G. 
Wells is a new, superior, uniform edition 
in twenty-eight volumes published by Scrib- 
ner’s. It will be limited to one thousand 
numbered sets for America and six hundred 
for Great Britain. The first volume in 
each set will be autographed by Wells, who 
has written a general introduction to the 
set and special prefaces to each volume. 

Some little time ago the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature adverted to the 
fact that there seemed to be now no out- 
standing magazine on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Harry Noyes Pratt has since informed 
us of the progress of The Overland Month- 
ly, the oldest magazine of the West, founded 
by Bret Harte in 1868. 'He has sent sample 
copies, and we have found several articles 
of interest, one upon Hazel Hall, “The 
Singer by the Window,” the poet of Port- 


‘ land, who died recently after achieving 


considerable distinction in American verse, 
the other upon Bret Harte’s daughter, Ethel 
Bret Harte, who has come to California 
(“she was born after Bret Harte left Cali- 
fornia never to return”) as a preacher of 
the gospel of the attainment of health 
through “rhythmic unity of breath and ges- 
ture.” , When Walter Hines 
Page was editor of The Forum it used to be 
a remarkable magazine, and now that 
Henry Goddard Leach has it it seems to be 
renewing its vigor. In the October issue 
there is a dialogue between Shaw and Arch- 
ibald Henderson in which it appears that 
Shaw only vaguely. remembers the name of 


Edith Wharton and has never heard of 
Willa Cather or Zona Gale. He, however, 
knows and likes Sinclair Lewis. His last 


word about “Ulysses” is 


“Ulysses” is a document, the outcome of a 
passion for documentation that is as fundamental 
as the artistic passion—more so, in fact; for the 
document is the root and stem of which the 
artistic fancyworks are the flowers. Joyce is 
driven by. his documentary daimon to place on 
record the working of a young man’s imagina- 
tion for a single day in the environment of 
Dublin. The question is, is the document authen- 
tic? If I, having read some scraps of it, reply 
that I am afraid it is, then you may rise up and 
demand that Dublin be razed to the ground, and 
its foundations sown with salt. And I may say, 
do so by all means. But that does not invali- 
date the document. 


There is much more of unusual interest 
in this article, as Shaw says some most ef- 
fective things upon the general question of 
the censorship of reading. ——3%-—~ 
Harry Hervey, who has just brought out 
“Where Strange Gods Call,” “the first 
thing,” he says, “I’ve done that isn’t melo- 
drama,” goes on to tell us, from Savannah, 


Ga.: 


Incidentally, I have been damnably versatile 
lately. I temporarily joined on (for amusement) 
with the Marguerite Bryant Players (a stock 
company) and have been doing an Oriental 
dance number in “The Gingham Girl.” You'll 
be amused to see one of the press clippings, so 
I’m quoting it: “An added and unique act was 
the Oriental dance presented by Harry Hervey— 
novelist, short story writer, traveler, critic and 
actor—who with Dorothy Bacon delighted us 
with a spectacular surprise. The costumes were 
brought from China by Mr. Hervey himself, 
having obtained them at a fortuitous sale of 
some of the gorgeous robes of the royal palace 
at Peking. His dancing was such as could have 
been done only by the perfect athlete trained 
to the grace of motion. It was a typical thing— 
daring and strange to many—but as uniquely 
striking as it was true to the Far Eastern class 
of dancing. Mr. Hervey achieved a further tri- 
umph in that one never forgot his masculinity 
for a moment, so virile and authentic was his 
technique. . . .” 


It was lots of fun—but I stopped as it was 
interfering with my “literature.” I am, how- 
ever, going to do the part of the Emperor in a 
performance of “The Daughter of Heaven” by 
Pierre Loti, to be presented in November by the 
Town Players. Now just see how historic we’re 
getting! 


—<cveaa~ We have had a pleasant letter 
from Frank H. Vizetelly who demurs at 
being apparently accredited with the honor 
of presiding over the fortunes of The In- 
ternational Book Review, which honor be- 
longs to Clifford Smyth. Mr. Vizetelly says: 
“my chief work for the company (Funk & 
Wagnall’s) is on the reference books—dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias and other general 
books of reference on English and mental 
efficiency.” 


And so, for the nonce, our bow! 
W. R. B. 


















Napoleon 
Elie Faure 


A Life of the great Frenchman that jy 
different from any you have read. Hays 
lock Ellis says: “This finely illuminas 


study seems to explain Napoleon jp as 
larger sense. For to Faure he is a » zea 
lyric artist. From the moral point of view [isk scarce 
Faure says he is Antichrist. But from find 
standpoint of art all grows clear.” $3q Puig suc 


America 
George Philip Krapp 


Every boy and every girl, every woman and 
every man will enjoy and profit by f 
this vivid, picturesque yet sound one Volume 
history of America. Beautifuly illustrate 
in colors and black and white by Philip feni 
Von Saltza. $4.08 


Italian Silhouettes 
Ruth Shepard Phelps 


Essays on the masters of modern Italiag 
literature. Papini, Pirandello, Panzini, 
Pascoli, Serra, Sibilla Aleramo, Annie Yj. 


vanti are some of the writers with whom , nothir 
the author deals interestingly and inform. too, W 
ingly. val _inspi 


Introduction by Prof. Ernest H. Wilkin, 
University of Chicage. $2.56 


’ 
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THREE PILGRIMS AND 
A TINKER 


Mary Borden | 














A delightful novel of that section of Eng- 
lish society that lives to hunt. By the 
author of Jane—Our Stranger. $2.50 B. 
The Little Girl —_ [nse 
volumes, 
Katherine Mansfield 8 45 
Stories by the author of Bliss and The -— 
Garden Party. $2.50 ea 
, ri, gH 
BOOK LC 
find | 
dean, wel 
books in 
Piterature is « 
THE LEADING LADY | fx" tt 
AND LEADING MAN — fF 
OF CURRENT FICTION [LL — 
“The best charac- complete a portrait {®XCHANC 
ter of current fic- of the dame gal- 
tion I believe is lante in high places 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s as has ever bem 
Richard Bale of drawn.” — 
Balisand.” — Laur- Atherton, Interna- 


ence Stallings in tional Book Review, 
The New York of THE TAT- 
World. TOOED COUNT- 


“The Countess Nat- ESS by Carl Van 
tatorrini is about as Vechten. 


Ordeal 


Dale Collins: 


A superbly thrilling story that in the opia- 
ion of The New York Times entitles it 
author to be included in “the smal! com- 
pany of the distinguished few whose 

has real significance.” 


Red Dawn 








Pio Baroja 

The final volume of Baroja’s great trilogy, 
The Struggle for Life. $2.50 BRARE BOC 
Hers in ol: 
The me literatur 
logues fu 
teense 
Eternal Huntress fa, a. 
Rayner Seelig Editions. 
Eternal woman, eternal huntress, they att “a wa 
t., New 


one and the same thing. A gay novel, @ 
youthful novel, a stinging novel with 4 
breath-taking amount of truth in it. $2.00 





CIENT 
ing catal 


THE LORD 7 ml 
OF THE SEA : 








P OL 
M. P. Shiel ye 
Romance at its purplest. If you are tired Binal pan 


of the realistic novel try this: “Shiel is the 
best romantic writer alive in England to 
day."—Hugh Walpole in The Herald- 
Tribune. $2.58 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 217) 
done amid circumstances little favor- 


to play of the imagination, or intent- 
of the mind. Then it was that the 
te of Dickens” came to my help. When 
tired and discouraged and seemed to 
jost interest im my work, I took down 
er and read at random, sure to come 








=) |. 


® 





that thing which restored my spirits 
| Have wed rf zest that had failed me. 
— as a narrative of a wonderfully 
a ol zealous, and successful life, this 
of view scarce has its equal; almost any reader 
Tom the fnd it exhilarating; but to me it 


sided such special sustenance as, in those 
«| could not have found elsewhere, and 
sing which, I should have failed by the 
: | am not referring to Dickens’s swift 
. mph, to his resounding fame and high 















nan and FT ority; these things are cheery to read 
vale oS specially when shown in a light so 


», with the accompaniment of such 
miality and mirth. No; the pages which 
‘sorated me were those where one sees 
“tens at work, alone at his writing table, 
sorbed in the task of the story-teller. 
tantly he makes known to Forster how 
, story is getting on, speaks in detail of 
Goulties, rejoices over spells of happy 
bor; and what splendid sincerity in it all. 


nie Vi. & this work of his was not worth doing, 
1 whom Bhy, nothing was. . . A man of meth- 
inform fj too, with no belief in the theory of 


wal inspiration; fine artist as he is, he 


goes to work regularly, punctually; one 
hears of breakfast advanced by a quarter 
of an hour, that the morning’s session may 
be more fruitful. Well, this it was that 
stirred me, not to imitate Dickens as a 
novelist, but to follow afar off as a worker. 
From this point of view the debt I owe to 
him is incalcuable. Among the best of sy 
memories under a lowering sky when I 
sought light in the pages of his biographer, 
and rarely sought in vain.” 


RARE CONFEDERATE IMPRINT 


N the Edwards collection sold last week 

in Philadelphia by Stan. ‘V. Henkels, was 
a rare Confederate broadside, “An Address 
to the People of the Free States by the 
President of the Southern Confederacy,” 
dated Richmond, January 5, 1863, a folio 
printed at the Richmond Enguirer’s office. 
This item was unknown to collectors untli 
it appeared in one of Mr. Henkel’s cata- 
logues last season. It is one of the most 
important of all Confederate imprints, rep- 
resenting, as it does, the final joining of 
the issue of slavery between the Federal 
Government and the Southern Confederacy. 
The address reads: 

“Abraham Lincoln, the President of the 
Non-Slaveholding States, has issued his 
proclamation, declaring the slaves within 
the limits of the Southern Confederacy to 
be free... . Now, therefore, as a com- 
pensating measure, I do hereby issue the fol- 


lowing Address to the People of the Non- 
Slaveholding States, on and after February 
22, 1863, all free negroes within the limits 
of the Southern Confederacy shall be placed 
on the slave status, and be deemed to be 
chattels, they and their issue forever. All 
negroes who shall be taken in any of the 
States in which slavery does not now exist, 
in the progress of our arms, shall be ad- 
judged, immediately after such capture, to 
occupy the slave status and in all States 
which shall be vanquished by our arms, all 
free negroes shall, ipso facto, be reduced to 
the condition of helotism, so that the re- 
spective normal conditions of the white and 
black races may be ultimately placed upon 
a permanent basis,” etc. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 

We have received from J. A. Allen & 
Co. of London a neat little catalogue of 
some fifty first editions of Joseph Conrad’s 
works. They also offer for £250 the 
original manuscript of “Legends” described 
as the last words written by Conrad on 
eleven and a half large sheets. Conrad in- 
tended this to be enlarged into a volume of 
intimate memories of the sailors he had 
met, which should be a kind of pendent to 
the “Mirrors of the Sea.” The manuscript 
illustrates Conrad’s care in revision and as 
the last pages from his pen will have a spe- 
cial interest and value. 


- 


G. H. Last, a bookseller of Kent, Eng- 
land, offers the following unusual collec- 
tion in his current catalogue: 

“Beer Bottle Labels—An unique Collec- 
tion of about 10,000 Beer Bottle Labels, 
being fine clean specimens from nearly 
every Brewery in the World, many of beau- 
tiful design, and artistic merit, each one 
neatly laid down in 15. specially-made 
guarded albums, imperial 4to, half “roan, 
v.d., 15 vols. £52 10s.” 

This collection was the property of a 
noted collector who spent fifty years in 
making it. It is not only unique but the 
collector who made it never learned of 
any similar collection elsewhere. 





Written by an intimate personal friend 
of Benedetto Croce, Giovanni Castellano’s 
study of the Italian educator and philos- 
opher recently issued in Maples by Ricciardi 
is one of the most illuminating interpreta- 
tions of the ideas and work of Croce yet 
to appear. 

es 

Under the title of “Reden” what is pre- 
sumably a complete collection of Walther 
Rathenau’s speeches has been issued by 
Fischer in Berlin. The book contains ad- 
dresses delivered before the international 
or inter-Allied Conferences at Cannes and 
Genoa, which have been previously printed, 
and in addition some three hundred pages 
of other addresses, 











NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 





























f Eng. 

Meas BARGAIN OFFERS GOOD AND RARE BOOKS. Catalogue. REVIEWERS, ATTENTION! WE PAY THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Books searched for. E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140. HIGHEST PRICES for “review copies” of Dougal St., New York, announces that books 
FOR SALE—Barrie’s cabinet edition of Hugo, late fiction and new fiction. Send us list of in their circulating library may be ordered by 
volumes, $35.00; Cruikshank edition of MALORY’S KING ARTHUR, Beardsley il- books you have, or telephone us to call. Bronx telephone or mail and they will be delivered 

s, 45 volumes, $60.00; Wayside edition lustrations, 2 volumes, $48.00; other bargains Bookstore, 755 Westchester Ave., New York promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 
i The f Hawthorne, 24 volumes, wore Sample Furmen, 363 West sist St.. New York. City. ’Phone, Dayton 3353. ; THE LANTERN BOOK SERVICE, 1611 
ee weet. Sear. pee See & University Ave., New York City. Books on 


$2.50 Rixellaneous books. Catalogues free. Wyman 
oT g Haynes Court, Leominster, Mass. 





BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
eral find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
dean, well-selected and richly varied stock 
books in all branches of Art, Science and 
literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
‘4 ms and intelligent service. Correspondence so- 

cited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
m, 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 


Buyvesant 1383. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 








—_ ones. Write for terms. Your book wants 
places be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 
been Prmnse, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rirude 
terna- | 0UT-OF-TOWN BOOK BUYERS SAVE 
eview, PONEY: We quote lowest prices on books— 
TAT- fetion, new fiction, classics, etc. New or 
UNT- y used” stock of three stores to draw 
| Van Lowest discounts to Libraries and Book 


Send your lists. Bargain catalogues 
led frequently. “Seiffer’s” Bronx Bookstore, 
$ Westchester Ave., New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





yl. FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
graphs relating to the Drama. Books by 
M about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
Méerate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Mord Book Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
FMington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
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prow, 
ilogy, 
$2.50 PMARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, 


plers in old historical books, Christian Sci- 
Me literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
ogues furnished. 








}OR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 

Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
1 art ogue sent on request. CC. Gerhardt, 25 West 
el, a St, New York. 





'CIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
ing catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
ury, mailed free on application. Howes 
Weller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 





°LD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, 





‘red ors’ items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
aa tonal Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

to- 
iu POST FREE on application to Dulau & Co., 


2.50 34, 35 & 36 Margaret Street, London, 

L (Established 1792.) Catalogue 113, 
and Rare Books; Catalogue 116, Modern 
_ Literature; Catalogue 118, Modern 
Editions; Catalogue 120, Old Books. “Du- 
+ Ltd., with whom one now associates 
of especial bibliographical interests.” 

—The New York Times. 














100,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Bulletin free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





SPECIALISTS 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 





LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS for shut-ins, 
exiles, human dynamos and friends. Books 
most to your taste found by diagnosis. Manley- 
Winser, Consultants, Six Charles St., New York. 





OLD-TIME SAILING SHIPS, PIRATES, 
VOYAGES, ETC. Send for illustrated circu- 
lars of our publications. Marine Research So- 
ciety, Salem, Mass. 





WRITE FOR SPECIAL LISTS of Middle 
and Far-Western Americana. M. H. Briggs, 
§113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
113 East 57th St. 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 





PRINTERS AND BINDERS 





GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 





PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies 
of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding 
of every description. Eggeling Bookbindery, 
16 East 13th St., New York. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 
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MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED Soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d St., New York City. 








SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled 
with practical articles by leading authorities. 
Will help you write and sell stories, photoplays, 
songs, etc. Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
Hourly Secretarial Service. Multigraphing. 
Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Correspondence 
Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyvesant 7061. 


Books on Occultism, Mysti- ~ 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed 
by expert, rzc a page. Revision if wanted. 
Also secretarial work. Zelda Guilfoyle, 456 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York. Phone 4720 Cathedral. 





LANGUAGES 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Va. 





MULTIGRAPHING 





A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is ade- 
quately equipped to take care of all your mail- 
ing requirements. © Rate card on application. 
Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor Place. 
Stuyvesant 2505. 





GENERAL ITEMS 


ancient and modern Greek literature, religion 
and sex. Only mail orders. Prompt and schol- 
arly attention. 





BACK ISSUES of newspapers for past ten 
years, magazines, current issues of papers in 
principal cities. Jonas Co., Woolworth Bldg. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HOLD. 
enormous stock, second-hand and new; all sub- 
jects; on approval; rare books; catalogues free, 
mention interests; commissions executed. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


BOOKS, RARE, FINE AND INTEREST- 
ING. 15th illustrated catalogue now ready. 
Send stamp for a copy. Meredith Janview, 14 
West Hamilton St., Baltimore, Md. 











P. H. MUIR, 76A DAVIS STREET, London, 
W. I., Eng., begs to announce his second cata- 
log, ART AND THE MODERNS (Art Books, 
First Editions, Etchings, etc.), post free. 








BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
St., New York City. Spring 8516. 


DIDN’T YOU KNOW? THE BLUE FAUN 
sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 
receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
Inquiries welcomed. 29 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 








BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New St. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
second-hand books. Books also bought. 











WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE of most interest- 











ing books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 
CODE BOOKS 
BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 


Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct. S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. too1 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 








OUT-OF-PRINT 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction borrow- 
able. Open evenings, too. 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

















OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc: No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 








“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


ina New Form 
at a saving of 46% 


NOW! 








Entirely new idea has revolutionized the manufacture of 
the Britannica and makes it possible for us to sell the new 
large type, large page edition at lowest price in history. 


paedia Britannica has been a 

unique record of successful inno- 
vations. But never in all the years that 
this great work has been published 
have we been able to make such an 
amazing announcement as this. 

It is nothing less than the publication 
of the Britannica in a New Form, print- 
ed from the famous Cambridge issue 
plates, but at a price that is 46% less 
—by far the lowest price at which the 
large type, large page Britannica has 
ever been offered to the general public. 

The idea behind the New Form was 
the logical outcome of years of experi- 
ence; it crystallized the recommenda- 
tions of thousands of users and owners 
of the Britannica. Leading printers 
and publishers said: “If you can do it, 
it will be a big success.” 

We gave the specifications to our ex- 
perts and told them to go ahead. Their 
success has been beyond all expecta- 
tions. 

These were the specifications—and 
they have been carried out to the letter: 

[1] Large type, easy to read. 


[2] Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 


[3] Fully illustrated. 
(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 
[4] Sweeping reduction in price. 


Tee whole history of the Encyclo- 


WHY THE PRICE IS SO LOW 


First of all, the experts made a striking 
innovation—they decided to bind this issue 
of the Britannica in 16 double volumes in- 
stead of 32 single volumes. That one change 





[ , 
enabled us tuo 


This 
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da 


This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE! 
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Mail this coupon to-day 


Or, if you prefer, call at our New Book Shop 
342 MADISON AVE., AT 44th ST., NEW YORK CITY 








of payment. 


in any way by signing this coupon. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 56- 
page book describing the Encyclopaedia Britannica in the New 
Form at the special 46% saving and full details of your easy plan 
It is understood that I am not committing myself 
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their lowest. 


.Then it was determined to 
print this issue from the plates 
of the famous Cambridge is- 
sue, which sells for nearly 
twice as much. By doing this 
it was possible to save thou- 
sands of dollars, because 
did not have to reset 33, 


pages of type. 


The use of these plates is 
your guarantee that the text 
is identical with that of the 
finest de luxe sets. 

We havg never received so 





7 Maple & Co: of London 
Maple °. 0 

wera deere iin sock tt" al te Eacyelopasa 
Britannica in the New Form while this offer lasts. But 
you must act promptly. Mail the coupon to-day. 

save nearly 50 per cent of the binding cost. This 
innovation was made possible by the use of the famous Britannica 
Opacity Paper, which is very thin, but beautifully white and 
opaque. We placed an order 
for 1200 tons—sufficient for 
10,000,000 books of ordinary 
size—at a time when prices in 
the paper market were at 


many enthusiastic letters from subscribers as 
in the last few weeks. “I would rather have 
the Britannica in the New Form than a for- 
mer issue for which I paid nearly twice as 
much,” writes one man. “The most beautiful 
set of books in any library,” writes another, 
And many, many other letters proclaim the 
Britannica in this New Form as “the greatest 
publishing achievement of the century.” 


Contents identical with issues selling 
for twice as much 

This issue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in the New Form is the newest and latest 
issue—printed in large type and handsomely 
bound in cloth and in half-morocco. 

Line for line, word for word, illustration 
for illustration, this issue is the same as the 
Cambridge issue, which sells for nearly twice 
as much. 

It contains a complete history of the 
World War and its momentous conse- 
quences, and the latest developments in 
every field of industry, art, science, manu- 
facture, music, invention, etc. 

More copies of the Britannica have been 
sold than all other encyclopaedias put to- 
gether, for this great work is the treasure- 
house of all human knowledge. 

There is not a subject you can think of 
that is not treated in a complete and authori- 
tative way in the Britannica. A study of its 
vivid, interesting pages is a liberal education. 
It is the greatest possible help to ambitious 
men and women—an absolute necessity in 
every home where there are growing chil- 
dren. 


Only a limited edition at this 
46 per cent saving 

Only 20,000 sets of the Britannica in the 
New Form have been printed, and more than 
4500 of these have already been sold! 

Announcement of the New Form is being 
made in London and Paris simultaneously 
with this announcement in America. 

Less than 15,500 sets now remain and 
hardly more than half of these will be avail- 
able for the United States. 

Seize this opportunity before it is too 
‘late. The time is now—it is the opportunity 
for which you have been waiting—to- 
morrow may be too late. Make sure of your 
set. Before you turn the page, sign the at- 
tached coupon and we will send you full par- 
ticulars of this wonderful offer by return 
mail. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells all about the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in the New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen pages (many in color), explains 
the easy terms of payment, and tells the fas- 
cinating story of how our experts made pos- 
sible such an amazing reduction in price. 56 
pages of interesting, instructive reading. 


Easy Terms—Small First Payment 


A very small first 


‘ payment will put the complete Encyclopaedia 
‘Britannica in the New Form in your home immediately and you 


can pay the balance in easy monthly payments. 
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